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Mr. Beecher’s recent sermon, “ The Back- 
qround of Mystery,” has been tssued in 
pamphlet form, price 10 centa per copy. 
This was necessitated by the extraordinary 
demand for the Christian Unton of December 
26, which speedily erhausted a large extra 
edition. 


The demand for back numbers has entirely 
erhausted our supply. New Subscriptions 
will date from their receipt. Wewill senda 
four page supplement containing the opening 
chapters of Mrs. Stowe’s story on receipt of a 
stamp. 


Mr. Schurz has been put on trial before the 
country by his extraordinary proceedings in the 
case of Messrs. Smith and Galpin. A letter from 
Gen. Sherman has been published giving the 
warmest endorsement to Mr. Smith, and it is 
rather strengthened than weakened by a second 
one, sent in reply toa remonstrance from Secretary 
Schurz. And now Mr. Galpin comes out in a 
lengthy letter in which the details of the so-called 
trial are given. We do not, however, rely upon 
these letters in our indictment of the proceedings. 
The anquestionable facts are that the accusers 
were men eminent 
started, if they did not direct, the investigation; 
they have thus far succeeded in preventing the 


_ publication of the evidence, although it is printed ; 


and if they have not blinded the eyes and tied 
the hands of the Argus-eyed and Briarean-handed 


in the Indian Ring; they | 


— 


reformer who administers the Department of the | 
Interior, it is quite time that he demonstrated bis | 


sagacity by taking the public into his confidence, 
complying with the demand of the accused, and 
making public the printed but hitherto suppressed 
testimony taken before this Star Chamber tribunal. 


The country is to be congratulated on the fact 
that Congress appears to be preparing to take hold 


of our present tariff cliaos in good earnest. We 


have never heard of anyone that comprehended 
the present tariff laws ; the merchants were no 
more expected to comprehend them than fat 
flies the intricacies of a spider's web. The sub 


— 


a specific for an ad valorem tax, as far as possible; 
the reimposition of duty on tea and coffee, thongh 
this is uncertain ; reciprocity arrangements witli 
foreign countries; in general a single eye to rais- 
ing the largest amount of revenue at the least 
cost; and simplification in methods and measures. 


Despite their disavowal, the organization of a 
legislative caucus in Washington, to secure the re. 
monetization of silver and the repeal of the 
resumption act, is the first step toward the forma- 
tion of asilver party. Mr. Benj. F. Butler, who 
is always fertile in expedients, has devised a 
method of coercing the President in spite of a 
veto; this is to provide in the appropriation bills 
that a certain proportion of the appropriations 
shall be paid in silver; this would, however, not 
make silver a legal tender, nor would it pay our 
bonds in silver. Several attempts at compromise 
are proposed, the most noteworthy one emanating 
from Mr. Blaine. He proposes that silver shall 
be legal tender for half the debt in all cases; that 
on the deposit of silver bars, bearing the stamp of 
any coinage mint, with the assistant treasurer, 
coin certificates shall be issued therefor—the ob 
ject being to utilize silver and at the same time 
avoid the inconveniences arising from its bulk and 
weight. He also proposes that the standard of 
silver shall be fixed from time to time, according 
to the market, by the Director of the Mint, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury; a 
plan which would make silver coin honest money, 
but which would put a tremendous power for 
speculation in the hands of the Mint Director and 
the Treasurer. The House of Representatives 
refused to pass a bill making Custom House dues 
payable in greenbacks; there is some sense left in 
the House. The speech of the week, if not of 
the session, against silver, was made by Senator 
Lamar, and against instructions from his state. 
An article from the Augusta ‘‘Chronicle and 
Sentinel ” is a significant straw; its significance is 
embodied in a sentence: *‘If the West prefers to 
scourge out Eastern money from her domain, the 
South should make it worth the while of the East 
to transfer the investment.” 


Both branches of Congress have passed the 
Matthews resolutions by votes of 43 to 23 in the 
Senate and 189 to 79 in the House. They have 
no legal effect, but a very serious political signifi- 
cance, declaring that it is honest to pay the na- 
tional debt in silver. It is estimated that in a 
full Senate the vote would have stood 50 to 26; 
so that if one more vote can be secured for the 
Bland bill it will pass over the President's veto 
in the Senate, while in the House it is probable 
that there are not more than eight or ten votes to 
spare. Meanwhile, if the daily papers are to be 
trusted, the silver-mine owners are vigorously at 
work to secure these few votes. 


Within a few days the question as to the disposi- 
tion of $9,000,000 remaining from the Geneva 
indemnity will again make its appearance in 
Congress, and with it there will be a new conflict 
among just and unjust claimants. Since it was 
first ascertained that this surplus remained there 
has been a great deal of dispute as to its proper 
disposition, but at least two propositions are uni- 
versally admitted: First, The money now belongs 
to the United States; and, second, it should be used 


to satisfy specified claims growing out of the war. 
A large number of claimants bave already been 
non-suited. It remains to decide upon the rights 
of those who remain; conspicuous among whom 
are the Mutual Insurance companies who paid the 
marine losses caused by certain Confederate 
cruisers. All that these companies ask is that 
their claims shall be brought before a competent 
court, and no one will blame them for preferring 
the judgment of such a court to the verdict of an 
unjudicial body like the United States Congress, 
where partisan feeling must have an irrepressible 
influence. Let us by all means have this question 
transferred from Congress to the courts. 

Several incidents. during the past week, com- 
bine to throw some light on the ‘* labor question.” 
The report of the State detectives who spent 
twenty days ‘‘on a tramp” in Western Massachu- 
setts—an abstract of which we give in another 
columna—shows that modern tramps are a most 
unpoetic and unromantie order of gypsies, ready 
for anything from robbing a hen-roost to mobbing 
a railroad. The only remedy for a public nui- 
sance, that is rapidly becoming a publie danger, is 
to take the tramp at his word and give him work, 
whether he likes it or not. This a bill, pending 
in New York State, proposes to do, by establish- 
ing workhouses in diiferent parts of the state, and 
requiring wagistrates to commit tramps for va- 
grancy. 


To most people the report of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children will be a sur- 
prise. Very many know that there is such a 
society and that it has interested itself in the case 
of a certain child—actress, Mabel Leonard; but be- 
yond this their information does not extend. That 
it bas within the past year investigated the cases 
of over one thousand children, obtained nearly 
three hundred convictions against adults for 
cruelty or abandonment, and relieved and placed 
in good homes or institutions more than four 
hundred and fifty little ones, will be to those who 
are interested in the children’s behalf a welcome 
revelation. The specific character of the work is 
illustrated in the repcrt by more than a hundred 
specimen cases briefly narrated, and accompanied 
in some instances by pictures of the subjects be- 
fore and after they came under the society’s con- 
trol. Some of these are the neglected and abused 
children of dissipated parents or the wards of cruel 
taskmasters and guardians; some, not more than 
eight or ten years’ old, professional beggars—baby- 
agents of an organized system which the Society is 
doing much to break up; othersare orphaned waifs, 
left to wander homeless through the streets; in- 
fant prodigies, baby cireus-riders, monstrosities 
and the like; while others still are voluntarily 
given up to the Society by parents who are will- 
ing but unable to care for them. In not a few 
instances young girls of wild habits, or exposed 
to demoralizing intiuences, have been either 
wholly reclaimed by the Society or putin a fair 
way to reclaim themselves. 


Lord Beaconsfield has treated England to a new 
surprise by the unexpected creation of a new 
order of distinction to be worn by ladies alone— 
‘*The Imperial Order of the Crown of India.” 
The English papers congratulate the women in 
general on this late recognition of their merit, but 
are greatiy and very naturally perplexed to guess 
what services the Princess of Wales, the Crown 
Princess of Germany, etc., have rendered to India 
that entitles them to be selected to be the first 
recipients of this new decoration. 
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The marriage of King Alfonso of Spain ‘has 
taken place amidst great rejoicings, in spite of 
the bitter hostility of the Queen-mother, and the 
greatest court scandal of theage. The Queen has 
left the kingdom, a happy departure for Spain, and 
has entered into such relations with Don Carlos, 
the rival claimant to the throne, that the Spanish 
Government has complained to France. Don 
Carlos, who married a niece of the Comte de 
Chambord, and thus endeavored to’ unite the 
Bourbon elements of France in his favor, has been 
consequently compelled to leave that country. 
The court gossips assert that Isabella has, in her 
desperation, written a letter to the court of Aus- 
tria impeaching the legitimacy of her own son. 
Charity condones her sins by the hope that she is 
crazy. Madness runs in the Bourbon blood. 


THE ARMISTICE. 


EACE with Turkish scouts a day’s ride from 

St. Petersburgh, Moscow in the hands of the 

invaders, and Poland in the full tide of succeseful 

revolt would have meant tolerably hard terms for 
the vanquished. 

Per contra, the Russian advance bivouacked last 
night almost, if not quite, within sight of the 
Hellespont, Cossack scouts have pushed down the 
railway well toward Constantinople itself; hardly 
a Turkish principality remains that is not either 
in hopeful revolt or practically under Russian 
eontrol For what terms can the Sultan hope 
under these conditions, if his conquerors treat bim 
as he would have treated them? 

At this writing there is still some doubt as tothe 
exact terms of peace proposed, but as announced 
by telegraph they include self-goveriment under 
# Christian governor for Bulgaria, Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, the independence of Servia and 
Roumania, the aggrandizement of Montenegro, 
including a port on the Adriatic, the payment of 
&® comparatively small war indemnity, and the 
cession to Russia of certain Asiatic and Euro- 
pean territory with some guarantees as to the 
freedom of the Dardanelles. 

To the Ottoman Turk and his friends these 
terms will no doubt seem more or less hard, but 
the verdict of civilization will be that they are as 
moderate as can reasonably be expected. What 
have the Sultans done that their present repre- 
sentative should hope for liberal concessions from 
the Czar and his advisers? It is now more than 
four centuries since the Greek Empire was over- 
thrown, and, so long as the Turkish arms were 
successful, conquered provinces were plundered, 
ravaged and at last turned over to the rule of 
pashas, who, as a general thing, wrung the life 
out of the native inhabitants and made civiliza- 
tion, not to say Christianity, subordinate to Mo- 
bammedanism. Mediwval warfare was especially 
brutal, and conspicuous for intensified brutality 
were the successful campaigns of the Sultans. 
Nor have the excesses of the Turkish soldiery 


} been modified of late save as moderation was 


; compelled by the threats of Western powers. 
During the present campaign a high Turkish 
commander hung native prisoners at the rate of 
fifty a day until stopped by orders which would 
never have been issued save for the interference 
of foreign ambassadors. In the light of these 
facts, which we believe cannot be denied, are 
the Russian demands so very exorbitant? The 
claims of Russia to European sympathy need 
not be discussed here. With all her fauite she 
ix the victor, and has won by force of arms a 
position where she can insist upon a hearing. 
Apparently success and advanced years have not 
impaired the keen statesmanship for which Prince 
Gortechakoff has always been conspicuous. If 
conquest had been pushed to include the capitol, 
if Russian batteries had been placed in position 
at Gallipoli, if the independence of more princi- 
palities had been demanded, England and possibly 
other first class powers might have been readier 
than they are to take uparms. As it is, England 
orders her fleet to the Dardanelles only to send it 
back at once to its former anchorage, and a note- 
able difference of opinion is apparent not only in 
the cabinet, but in parliament and among the 
English people at large. 
It is premature to say that the eastern question 
is at last settled, but the prospects of such settle. 
ment are better than they have ever been before; 
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and, on the other hand, if the Porte is disposed to 
reform its ways there wiil now be an excellent 
opportunity for it to make a beginning. 


HOPEFUL SORROW. 


HE saddest monument we have ever seen is 
one in Mt. Auburn, near Boston. It is the 
statue of a dog lying at full length upon the grave 
of its master. The story it recalls is a pitiful and 
@ suggestive one. The dog followed its master’s 
corpse to the burial ground; and when the grave 
was filled lay down upon it. Neither threats nor 
enticements could induce it to stir. Food was 
brought to the grave; it ate there what little it 
could be induced to eat, pined away and died. Its 
grave, we believe, was dug by the side of its mas- 
ter’s; at all events its stone image marks the place 
of its death, and tells the story of ite dumb 
fidelity and its hopeless sorrow. 

This is the uncbristian grief that cannot see be- 
youd the grave; that cries, ‘*‘ Dust to dust, and 
ashes to ashes,” but has no eyes to see the 
spirit ascending to the God that gave it. Over 
how many a grave might well be placed the 
symbol of a broken heart; that cannot be en- 
ticed from the coffin and the dust, but waits and 
watches and sorrows there, through the dark 
nights and pitiless winter storms and summer 
sunshine, like the dumb ereature that waited for 
the master at the house door to which he would 
never again return. 

Pagan grief is always a bopeless grief; and the 
grief that sees only the body borne to the grave, 
that hears only the heavy fall of the earth on the 
hollow box, that looks not up to the radiant 
presence, and hears not the song of the enfran- 
chised soul, isa pagan grief, however it may listen 
respectfully to Christian consolations, or clothe 
its experiences in uncomprehended expressions of 
a Christian philosophy. 

There is no pagan people with an imagination 
more radiant than that of the sunny Greek. His 
nature predisposed him to bright and hopefal 
views. Inhim, as in all Southern races, there was 
a lack of that terrible earnestness in life which 
has given the German and Anglo Saxon peoples 
their permanence of power in the world’s history. 
But Greek grief was like that of the dumb dog; 
it lay on the grave and refused to be comforted; 
or took such sorry consolation as it might in a 
compulsory resignation to an irresistible Fate. 
Except Plato there is no more Christian pagan 
than Plutarch; and in his remarkable letter of 
consolation to Apollonius, on the death of his 
son, this was the highest hope he had to offer to 
the grief-stricken father: 

“If the sayings of the old philosophers and poets are 
true, as there is a probability to think, that honors and 
high seats of dignity are conferred upon the righteous 
after they are departed this life, and if, as it is said, a 
particular region is appointed for their souls to dwell in, 
you ought to cherish vory fair hopes that your son stands 
numbered among those blest inhabitante.”’ 

Oh! torturing *‘ if.” No rack of the inquisition 
ever wrenched the body as this little word, uttered 
in presence of death, wrenches the soul. No 
fagot of persecution ever burned with so hot a 
flame as this word burns the soul. What would not 
the world owe to Christ if this were the only debt 
—that he had stricken from the grave-stone this 
impisb ‘if’? 

Pagan sorrow was, pagan sorrow in a Christian 
land and couched in Christian utterances still is, 
a sorrow without hope. The best word that 
paganism can utter above the dying bed is—re- 
lease. ‘* Not to be is best for both sexes. This 
should have the first place in our choice; and the 
next to this is, when we are born, to die as soon as 
wecan.” The best thing it can see, as it looks 
out throngh the grave into the Beyond, is the 
darkness of night, Homer's * joylees land.” The 
best immortality which the greatest poet of pagan- 
ism could devise for his hero, Achilles, is inter- 
preted by the hero’s answer to the attempted con- 
solations of the living Uysees at their interview in 


Hades: 
“ | woukd be 
A laborer on earth, and serve for hire 
Some man of mean estate, who makes scant cheer, 
Rather than reign o'er all who have gone down to death.” 


The best cheer it can inscribe on the tomb-stone 
isa record of virtues past. ‘‘Sbe who lies here 
coveted not, while alive, garments or gold, but 
desired discretion and virtue. Butnow, Dionysia, 


in place of youth and bloom the Fates have 
awarded thee this sepulcher.” This is a fair type 
of the recently disinterred Athenian burial inscrip- 
tions. The person, not merely the body, lies in his 
native soil; hope is buried with him; and only 
memory survives to comfort. Not a single Greek 
inscription marks a religious recognition of a hope 
in deity; not a trace of future happiness or an 
anticipated resurrection; the whole aspect is 
turned not to the future but to the past, not to 
heaven but to earth. It is the sorrow of the 
dumb dog, that lies down upon the sod which 
covers all he loved and pines away and dies of a 
hopeless grief. 

And the modern paganism is no more hopefal 
in this respect than the ancient. For it there is 
but one alternative: to lie down on the grave and 
die, or to go away and forget. Fate is its only 
God; memory is its only consoler. ‘‘ We believe,” 
says Mr. David, in his ** Positivist Primer,” *‘ that 
there is a real immortality for man, both objeo- 
tive and subjective, but no conscious life here 
after so far as our faculties go.” This is the 
pagan immortality of fame and influence. ‘It 
may be useful,” says Mr. Harrison in a late num- 
ber of the ** Nineteenth Century,” ‘‘to retain the 
words Soul and Future Life for their associations; 
provided we make it clear that we mean by Soul 
the combined faculties of the living organism, 
and by Future Life the subjective effect of each 
man’s objective life on the actual lives of his 
fellow-men.” That is, the dead live only in the 
deeds and the memories that followthem. ‘* The 
comprehensive question,” says Strauss, ‘‘ must 
sooner or later present itself, by what right we 
dispute the reality of the apparent dissolution of 
the entire individuality in death, and assume the 
continued existence of a portion, of whose exist 
ence our perceptions afford us no evidence. This 
supposition is, in fact, an assumption on a colossal 
scale, and if we inquire after its proofs all we shall 
meet with will be a wish.” ‘This is the cry of the 
dumb dog lying down to die on the new-made 
grave—‘'dust to dust and ashes to ashes.” 
‘*Since then,” says John Stuart Mill, writing of 
the death of his wife, ‘‘I have sought for such 
alleviation as my state admitted of by the mode 
of life which most enabled me to feel her still near 
me. I bought a cottage as close as possible to 
the place where she is buried, and there her 
daughter and I live constantly during a great 
portion of the year.” No word of hope, of ex- 
pectation, of anticipation; only a grave anda 
memory. What is this but the Greek inscription, 
‘*She who lies here”¢ what the cottage near the 
grave but the home of a fidelity as true but as 
hopeless as that of the despairing mourner of Mt. 
Auburn? 

The sorrow that watches by the grave, that sub 
mits only to an inexorable fate, that seeks allevia- 
tion only in regarding death as a release and 
comfort only in living the past again, is a pagan 
sorrow. 

To look up, not down, forward, not backward, 
into the radiant heavens, not into the fresh-filled 
grave, to borrow comfort from hope rather than 
from memory, to erase the ‘if’ from our antici- 
pation, to know that a Redeemer liveth, to know 
that the departed are with Christ, to be with 
Christ ourselves, and so to be near both them and 
Him, this is Christian sorrow; this is to sorrow 
not as others that bave no hope. This is to an- 
ticipate death as the elder Adams anticipated it: 
**I have lived in this old and frail tenement a 
great many years; it is very much dilapidated; 
and from all that I can learn, my landlord doesn’t 
intend to repair it.” This is to look upon it for 
ourselves as Franklin looked on it, *‘ as necessary 
to our constitution as sleep; we shall rise refreshed 
in the morning.” This is to welcome it for our 
friends as Wordsworth welcomes it, ‘* The quiet 
haven of usall.” Thisis to say at the grave, with 
Hawthorne, ‘‘ Earth has one angel less and heaven 
one more, since yesterday. Already kneeling at 
the throne, she has received her welcome and is 
resting on the bosom of her Saviour.” This is to 


march to the burial, whether of others, or in the 
full consciousness that we are ever ina funeral 
procession that carries our body to its last resting 
place, chanting the words of Bunyan: ‘' Death is 
but a passage out of a prison into a palace; out 
of a sea of troubles into a haven of rest; out of a 
crowd of enemies to au innumerable company of 
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true, loving and faithful friends; out of shame, 
reproach and contempt into exceeding great and 
eternal glory.” 

As in the bright sunshine of the first day of the 
New Year we helped to lower into a last resting- 
place the forsaken habitation of a dear friend, and 
looked about, not on the Athenian memorials of a 
hopeless sorrow, but on a thousand stone witnesses 
to a Christian hope, and on faces in which the as- 
surance of a Divine love and the calm confidence 
of a not far distant meeting radiated the sorrow 
of a present sepuration, it was impossible not to 
thank God anew for Him who has conquered 
Death and Hades, and who forbids his followers 
to sorrow as those that watch at the grave with 
the hopeless sorrow of the broken-hearted mourner 
of Mt. Auburn. 

The form I used to see 

Was but the raiment that he used to wear; 
The grave that now doth press 
Upon that cast-off dress 

Is but his wardrobe locked ;—he is not there. 
Father, thy chastening rod 

So help us, thine afflicted ones, to bear, 
That, in the spirit land, 
Meeting at thy right hand, 

’'T will be our heaven to find that—he is there. 


THE RELIEF OF LABOR. 


T is some time, as we remember, since laboring 
circles in New England have been more dis- 
turbed than now. So far the disturbance is confin- 
ed to the shoemakers, and to such towns as Lynn, 
Beverly and Marlboro’, where the shoe making in- 
terest is chiefly seated. Under the direction of 
the Crispin order the shoemakers in these several 
communities, men and women, have been engaged 
in a stubborn strike, the proportions of which are 
not yet determined, and the results of which re- 
main to be developed. 

It seems strange that, at a time when the condi- 
tion of the many who are wholly unemployed is so 
conspicuously distressing, those who have employ- 
ment on terms which at least make it better than 
none should be complaining of their employers, 
and quarreling with them because the terms are 
not better. The starving man of all others should 
remember that half a loaf is better than no bread, 
and in times like these may well be thankful that 
he has the opportunity to earn the half loaf. 
Yet, while the discontented shoemakers of Lynn 
and Marlboro’ were idling about the streets, be- 
cause they would not do the work they could, a 
procession of perhaps five thousand men was 
marching thrgugh the streets of Boston on their 
way to the Mayor with a petition that he would 
provide for them that which they would be glad 
enough to do but could not tind. Was there 
probably one of these five thousand unemployed 
who, had he had qualifications, would not gladly 
change places with one of the Lynn strikers? So 
true is it that our condition in life is always rela- 
tive and never absolute. The bitter discontent 
which we often experience when we look adore us 
may easily be converted into thankful satisfaction 
by turning and looking below us. 

Beyond dispute the times are trying; more try- 
ing, of course, to labor than to capital, but trying 
to both; and each should help to bear the other’s 
burden. Our large cities and towns are crowded 
with men to whom the depressed trades can 
offer no occupation. We do not doubt that the 
vast changes which have been wrought in the 
elements of the great economic problem by the 
introduction of labor-saving machinery during 
the past twenty-five years have much to do with 
the uncomfortableness of the situation, and that 
permanent relief will not be experienced until 
there is a restoration of the proper balance be- 
tween the producers and the consumers. Very 
sound advice, and sharply to the present point 
despite the homely putting of it, is this of the 
Newburyport, Mass., ‘‘ Herald”: 

“There is labor enough to employ five times all the 
population of this country if they had a mind to work. 
The trouble is that they will only do certain kinds of work, 
and that must be in certain places. Fifty thousand men 
are to-day—yes, three times fifty—needed on the farms 
of the old states, and a million in agriculture in the 
new states and territories; but the men of the town 
will not work farming. They had rather starve in the 
city. The South needs a million of men from the North 
on the plantations, in the workshops and in other indus- 
tries; but Northern men won't go South. Why should a 
ship carpenter wait till the shipping interest revives? why 
not grow potatoes and corn in the meantime! Why a 


shoemaker wait till that trade calls him? If he has noth- 
ing to do why not go fishing? If every man should do at 
onc what he can do, and at such pay as he can get, times 
would be better immediately.” 

To the same effect are the suggestions of a 
thoughtful letter from ex-Representative Grow, of 
Pennsylvania, in the N. Y. ‘‘ Tribune.” He shows 
that the real cause of hard times is an over- 
production of mining and manufactures, and the 
remedy lies in an increased agricultural industry. 
How to promote that is the problem of American 
political economy and philanthropy to-day. Mr. 
Cook’s lecture, in another column, hints at one 
method of relief, which experience proves to be 
practicable and which some Boston philanthro- 
pists are endeavoring to put in practice, Their 
plan is not yet far enough advanced to be rightly 
estimated, but it involves the purchase of a farm 
of one thousand acres, by private capital or by the 
State, and its division into farms of one hundred 
acres each. The proposers estimate that it would 
give employment to six hundred men, and a fair 
interest on the investment. 

In this easement of hungry labor by providing 
it with its most natural field is there not presented 
a door of extreme and urgent usefulness to the 
Christian capitalists of the day? 


To SEVERAL CoRRESPONDENTS.—It is evident that 
the whole question of the future state is to be discussed. 
We do not regret the discussion; if we did we shvuld stil! 
he powerless to prevent it. The only question is, shall 
it be carried on reverently, within the church of Christ, 
or be thrust out into the s«cular newspapers and on to 
the lecture platforms? We are sure that it is better tu 
welcome the discussion and to make it both Christian 
and free. 

We have, therefore, first maintained the right of 
Christian men to differ on this subject without being 
refused Christian fellowship; and if we do not greatly 
misread the signs of the times this right will not hence- 
forth be denied. 

We bave, secondly, purposed giving our readers the 
ablest preseotation we can of the various Christian 
theories of the Future; that is, of those which are based 
avowedly on the Bible and age mainvtaived by professed 
disciples of Jesus Christ. The doctrine of Conditional 
Immortality has been thus presented by an orthodox 
clergyman of this country; and the reverent tone and 


Christian spirit of ‘* Clericus,” as well as bis ability, will 


not be questioned. We have secured a series of two or 
three articles from the pen of the Rev. Dr. 8. C. Bart- 
lett, formerly of Chicago, now President of Dartmouth 
College, unquestionably the ablest living advocate of 
the doctrine of Eodless Punisbment. The first one wil! 
be published next week. We hope finally to publish 
one or two articles presenting the Scriptural argument 
fur Final Restorati n from a ree geized Christian 
teacher, one whose faith rests upoo Scripture and whose 
udvocacy will be based upon its teachings. 

Of course th se that fear lest free discussion will 
weaken the authority of their creed or the prestige and 
power of their deromination will deprecate such dis- 
cussion. But it wil! also be deprecated by others, who 
think that a discussion, if it must come, should be con- 
fined to theological reviews and ministers’ meetings, 
and excluded from the family Christian newspaper. 
There is, however, in this matter no alternative between 
a consistent Romanism and a consistent Protestantism. 
The essence of the one system is that an educated 
priesthood should think for the laity; the essence of 
the other is that the laity should think for themselves, 
The Christian Union believes in the right of privat 
judgment, and therefore in the necessity of educating 
aod informing the judgment. Whatever may be the 
transient incouveniences of such a discussion, the fiual 
result can ouly be a clearer, better, deeper and more 
comprehensive apprehension of the truth as it is in 
Christ Jesus. 


NOTES. 


—We have received letters from several of our 
Western subscribers advising us that the Christian 
Union does not reach them promptly. We are much 
obliged to them for writing; we believe that we have 
discovered the cause of the trouble and removed it. 


—The friction which has marked the recent man- 
agement of the Boston public schools bids fair to be 
now ended by reason of the election of Dr. Samuel 
Eliot to the post of Superintendent in place of Hon. 
Jobn D. Philbrick, who has long been known, though 
not continuously so, in connection with the office. 
Mr. Philbrick is a gentleman of the highest personal 
worth and of ripe experience in bis profession as an 
educator; but his views of educational measures have 
not harmonized with those of others who share with 
him in the responsibility of managing the Boston 
schools, ard he is a man of too honest and strong con- 
victions to give way when he believes himself right. 


Dr. Eliot is a worthy successor, and the Boston 
schools, deservedly a matter of pride with every 
American citizen, are not likely to recede from their 
high rank—at least at present. 

—Mr. Anthony Comstock, after a hard-fought bat- 
tle, has achieved another sigual victory in the interest 
of pure public morals. Mr. FE. HW. Heywood was con- 
victed in Boston, last week, of sending obseene 
matter through the mails, and it is to be hoped that 
merited puvishment will follow. Mr. Heywood has 
long been a notorious leader of an offensive band of 
free-lovers who have sometimes made Paine Hall 
their headquarters, and it was quite time his case was 
atrended to. 


—As the following was written on a postal card we 
are at liberty to make it public: | 
Tv the Editor of the Christian Unton: 

Please stop the Christian Union at once. It lies so about 
financial matters that I don't want it in the house. 

New HAVEN, Conn. Joun P. PHILLIPS. 
If Mr. Phillips will point out a single mis-statement 
in facts in the Christian Union on financial matters, 
we shall be glad to correct it. We have very decided 
opinions on the subject; but we have spared no pains 
to give our readers a trustworthy history, and have 
gone for it to the fountain heads. 

—There can hardly be too much of comity and 
accommodation between different households of the 
Christian faith, and we note with pleasure that the 
minister of a Unitarian Church in St. Louis has 
invited the Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Missouri 
to occupy his pulpit of a Sunday evening, an re- 
sent to his congregation the strongest statement 
possible of the claims of the Episcopal Church. The 
Bishop has consented. But we venture the opinion 
that the Unitarian minister will gain as much by this 
generous course as the Episcopal Bishop. 

—That “reform of the theater from within” of 
which so much has been said, and so well said, of late, 
seems to have been begun in Baltimore, where a 
“manager ’’ has “put his foot right down” against 
having rehearsals on the Lord’s Day. 

—The entire Bible has been newly translated into 
the Russian language under the direction of the Holy 
Synod, and of this version, whichthe British and 
Foreign Bible Society is now printing, some seventy 
thousand copies have already been distributed, chiefly 
by sale, among the Russian soldiers now in the field. 
Is it too much to hope that in hearts stirred, as they 
must be by the present commotion, the word may 
find an improved soil for fruitfulvess, and that great 
spiritual blessings may thence soon spring up for the 
whole Russian people? 

—There is some needless excitement in the theo- 
logico-literary circles of Great Britain, growing out of 
the fact that Lord Shaftesbury withdraws from the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge because 
of its publication of two books—one a “ Manual of 
Geology.” which carries back the creation of man “to 
a period far more remote than that which has been 
usually assigned ;” the other a treatise on “ The argu- 
ment from Prophecy,” in which the author, in deal- 
ing with modern skepticism, declines to insist on 
certain prophecies the significance or the date of 
which is doubted by the skeptics. Lord Shaftesbury 
condemns the treatises in question as ‘** Neological,” 
which for the sake ofour younger readers, we may 
say is simply a dreadful epithet meaning new in theol- 
ogy. We have seen veither of the books, but, judg- 
ing from excerpts, the verdict of the “Spectator” is a 
sound one: “ Lord Shaftesbury is an excellent man, 
but his excellence is not of a kind to serve as a break- 
water against the intellectual skepticism of the day.” 

—There have been of late sundry difficulties regard- 
ing the transmission through the mails of second and 
third-class matter. With a view to the adjustment 
of these the Assistant Attorney-General for the Post 
Office Department (Mr. A. H. Bissell) invited the New 
York newspaper publishers tv meet him for confer- 
ence on Saturday. As a result of the meeting the 
following gentlemen were appointed to represent the 
publishers in any farther action that may be taken: 
George Jones, G. W. Price, P. Farrelly, Horatio C. 
King and Roswell Smith. 

—Spain has improved on Massachusetts in taking 
theological percentages. She takes them by univer- 
sal suffrage, with the census. See our Religious News 
column. 

—In answer to a correspondent who desires once 
more information as to the silver question, we reply: 
The act of 1853 made no provision as to the silver 
dollar. This coin, however, was at that time so far ob- 
solete that Prof. Bowen, in his * Political Economy” 
(1870), says that * according to the law of 1853 nothing 
but gold coir is a legal tender for any debt exceeding 
five dollars.’’ Dr. Bacon's statement was, therefore, 
made on good authority. He was speaking of the 
practical fact; we spoke editorially of the legal fact. 

—The “Standard of the Cross” asks us to state that 
it did not correct a first misreported sermon, but 
patiently waited for the correct copy before it made 
any reference to the subject, and thus had nothmg 
to take back. This is true of that paper and of some 
others. 

—The “Christian Standard’ proves itself to be in 
truth a standard of honesty to its contemporaries, 
by making haste to correct the error as to the posi- 
tion of the “ Christian Union’ into which one of its 
contributors, Peter Vogel, had been led. 
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“NOT AS THE WORLD.” 
By A. D. F. HAMLIN. 


* Peace Lieave with you—my peace! give unt» you. Not as the 
world giveth give l unto you. Let not your bexart be troubled ; 
let it be afraid.” 

AY OT as the world!” 
i O words of consolation ! 
O solace of the soul in tribulation! 
* Peace upto you I leave, 
But not as gives the world my peace I give.” 


How gives the world? 
With small and scanty measure ; 
A cup of bitterness with every pleasure, 
And promises of gain 
Whose poor tulfilment brings but woe and pain! 
* Not as the world!” 
With infinite compassion 
Be speaks. and word and tone of God-like fashion; 
* Peace unto you I leave, 
But not as gives the world my peace I give.” 
What gives the world ? 
Vain honors; emoty yearnings 
For fame and wealth; and strfes and fierce beart-burnings, 
And cheap, deceitful pleasure, 
And shame, and groans, and sorrow without measure. 
“ Not as the world!” 
Sweet rest from bopeless craving, 
From fear of endiess woe and hellish slaving, 
Such legacy he leaveth 
To every child who on bis name believeth. 
* Not as the world!’ 
Hear Him, ye poor and lowly; 
Toman He speaks, the Saviour, High and Holy: 
“Peace unto you I leave, 
But not as gives the world, my peace I give.” 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF WORSHIP. 
By THE Rev. E. P. Parker, D.D. 
NEVERAL able articles have recently appeared 
= advocativg the freer use of liturgical forms of 
worship in our Congregational Churches. This 
subject will bear further diseussion. It is high 
time that our churches should understand that 
the Episcopa! Church is chiefly distinguished and 
separated from us, not by its **Common Prayer,” 
but by its ecclesiustical constitution. Each Con- 
gregational Church has the unqualified right to 

prepare and use what ritual it deems best. 
It should also be understood that what is advo- 


-cated is nota fixed form of service that must be 


used, but the introduction of manifold classic and 
eatholic forms of devotion that may be used at 
discretion. The exclusion of extemporaneous 
prayer is not aimed at, but our ministers should 
have both liberty and encouragement to make 
public use of those prayers and hymns which for 
ages the church has used, and which are stored in 
various liturgies, and particularly in the Book of 
Common Prayer. 

These prayers and hymns are like silver pipes 
through which the breath of man may sound a 
sweeter music, in the ear of gods and men, than 
our best rustic reeds afford. 

When the burden of public prayer is considered 
the need of some such relief appears. How shall 
men who find difficulty in making a ten-minutes’ 
extemporaneous speech make unpremeditated 
prayers that shall possess the proper characteris- 
ties of simplicity, directness, comprehensiveness 
and brevity ? Bad as our preaching may be, I 
fear that our praying is far more faulty and in- 
éffective. For one who is inattentive to the ser- 
non there are five who are inattentive to the 
prayer. And of those who attend to the prayer 
many fail of edification by it. Something more 
than a right state of heart is requisite for the good 
performance of this business. When the discipies 
asked the Master to teach them how to pray. 
instead of bidding them ‘keep their hearts warm ” 
He gave them an inmitable form of prayer. 

Prayer is to be made and offered! The making 
and the offering may go together, but they are 
distinguishable and sepurable. The one is an 
intellectual labor, and the other a spiritual sacri- 
fice. The serious business of invention, arrange- 
ment and expression often hinders spirituality. 
While one bnsily beats the bush the bird escapes. 
Therefore there may be great advantage in having 
at hand carefully prepared prayers, in the offering 
of which the soul is freed from all the distracting 
labor of construction. 

Now the minister is sammoned to make and 
offer five distinct prayers in the course of his Sun- 
day services. Do men consider what this involves ? 
The man must come to time, whatever his condi- 
tion may be. One such public prayer, if it be 
suitable and sincere, might suffice to exhaust bim. 
But after a brief interval he must rise and repeat 


that solemn service in new language and at greater 
length. The real burden of this duty is such that 
few men can properly sustain it. There is fre- 
quent hard grinding and dry pumping. It could 
not be otherwise. Suppose now that the minister, 
who, for some oue of several good reasons, is not 
in condition to extemporize, and knows he is not, 
instead of being compelled to make the distressing 
attempt takes up some suitable and familiar 
form into which he can pour his soul with hearti- 
ness and comfort, will not the relief which is thus 
afforded him prove also a blessed means of relief 
to the congregation, to whose ears comes the 
grateful sound of a prayer fitly framed and sweetly 
fitted to their ready use; a prayer that expresses 
what they need and excludes what is irrelevant 
or individual, and in whose reverent and rhythmic 
movement they are caught and carried upward, 
and which is all the dearer because it has served 
the same good purpose for millions of souls in 
past ages, and is now and ever a bond of holy 
communion for all sainty ? 

Having in mind the great abundance and variety 
of forms with which the echureh of Christ is fur- 
nished, whose proper use would so well supply the 
frequent lack of inspiration and which offer to 
our weakness and emptiness such strains of prayer 
as serve not only to voice but to quicken devo- 
tion, to whose intrinsic excellence holy associa- 
tions and catholic use have imparted a certain 
invaluable mellowness and sacredness, one won- 
ders why total abstinence from all such wealth of 
provision can be reckoned as a virtue, and why 
any congregations should continue ‘‘to indulge 
themselves in mediocrity.” 

It makes one homesick to turn, even in thought, 
from the average **Invocation” and ‘Long Prayer” 
to the Litany, to the morning prayer for grace, to 
the evening prayer against perils, to the general 
thanksgiving, to the prayer for the whole church 
militant, and to those brief, tender, precious Col- 
lects than which nothing more wonderful was 
ever born of God's spirit in forms of devotion! 

The use of such forms of prayer and praise 
would powerfully aid in recovering our congrega- 
tions to the fact that the house of God is a house 
of prayer, and not, mainly, an audience-room. It 
would foster a spirit of devotion, inculeate sound 
ideas of worship, and cultivate manners of rever- 
ence. It would bring to pass that the congrega- 
tions committed to our charge should no wore be 
subjected to the eccentricities, infelicities, moods, 
mannerisiys and impulses which are continually 
cropping out in the prayers of even the most able 
and godly pastors, to say nothing of worse things 
suffered from the few who are vain, pert, and 
irreverent. 

As the case now stands, we have the very highest 
church priestliness of praying. The Church of 
England priest is far leas a priest in respect of the 
common prayers he offers in behalf of Christ's 
flock than is the Congregational minister in the 
purely original and intensely subjective soliloquy 
which he makes up for his congregation. There 
are few who follow him. Often he cannot be fol- 
lowed, simply because he does not in the least get 
on, but marks time, wearily enough, for a good 
season. 

But let some suitable and familiar form of 
prayer be taken up, in which the proper elements 
of prayer are combined in due proportions, then, 
because it is suitable, familar, pertinent, felici- 
tous and brief, the people can follow it and unite 
in it. It embraces, uplifta and bears them away 
on the bosom of its strong tide. It appeals to no 
curiosity. It wakens memory and old associations, 
and leads right on to a good and grand Amen! 

I see no good reasons for adopting forms of 
praise and rejecting forms of prayer. Every ob- 
jection that is commonly urged against the form of 
prayer—as limiting freedom, hindering spiritual- 
ity, suppressing spontaneity, and fostering formal. 
ism—may be urged with equal force against our ap- 
proved forms: f praise, many of the most precious 
of which are pure forms of prayer! When we 
sing together, **Rock of ages,” or ‘‘My faith 
looks up to thee,” or ‘‘ Abide with me,” or ‘‘ Jesus, 
Lover of my soul,” we are praying, if we are doing 
anything seriously. 

Are these hymnic prayers any the less profitable 
because prepared long ago? Does not constant 
use make them more precious? Do they foster 
formalirin? But if choirs and quartettes may lead 


our devotions in the use of psalms and hymns 
which are often only strains of supplication, why 
may not the minister lead forth the same devo- 
tions in forms of prayer that may be said? Have 
we unconsciously come to the ritualistic standpoint 
where we insist upon singing instead of saying 
our prayers! 

Some better familiarity with the classic and 
catholic rituals and some freer public use of well- 
approved prayers would tend directly and swiftly 
to congregationalize worship. They would teach 
us how to pray, what to pray for, and what not 
to pray for. 

They would deliver us from innumerable evils 
and embarrassments. They would afford us relief 
at points where relief means edification. They 
would bring in all the marvelous power of sweet 
and holy association to quicken and aid devotion. 
Their use would bring our public worship, now 
and then, at least, into those deep and thrilling 
measures of unison, in which apostles. prophets, 
martyrs, and all the innumerable hosts of Ciod’s 
saints in other lands and ages have praised and 
prayed. They would take gentle but fast hold 
upon the minds and hearts of our children and 
youth, and would serve quietly but effectively 
to preoccupy them against errors of faith. One 
could almost as easily turn his back upon his 
mother and disown her as to cast away the Te 
Deum, or the Gloria in Excelsis, having been 
brought up in their nurture. And so with many 
other portions of the Book of Common Prayer. 

I think it is coming to be reluctantly admitted 
that something must be done to bring in more 
worthy and profitable forms of administering the 
sacrainents of the church, and for other special 
offices. A well-known and sound Congregational 
clergyman, old enough to shew many gray hairs, 
too, recently described to the writer his experience 
at a late communion season in Dr. Brooks's 
(Episcopal) church in Boston. He said that he 
had never before felt anything like the sweetness 
and power of the Lord’: Supper as he felt it there. 

If anywhere carefully prepared forms of confes- 
sion, adoration, thanksgiving and intercession 
are imperatively required, it is at the celebration 
of that central and supreme act cf Christian 
worship. 

And what might not be said concerning fune 
rals? For the credit of Congreyationalisim, if for 
no other reason, we ought to have a burial ser. 
vice which nothing but sheer stupidity could dis- 
figure, that shall rule out the excruciating eulogies, 
the torturing rehearsal of griefs, the personal 
enumeration of relatives, the blistering consola- 
tions, the cruel insinuations of doom, the wild, 
roving and interminable prayers, and all the 
manifold and miscellaneous offenses that now find 
an open door for admission tothe seenes of sorrow. 

We might refer to the fact of immemorial and 
almost universal usage in the church of God. 

Not one word or act of our Lord countenances 
the notion that Christian worship was to be less 
intimately associated with some decent ritual 
than the Jewish worship in which he was reared. 

Whether St. John describes such worship as is 
actually offered in heaven, or builds up ap ideal 
representation upon the basis of the worthiest 
earthly forms of devotion, his descriptions rebuke 
our scanty measures and unpremeditated expres. 
sions, and teach us, if they teach anything, that 
the purest and noblest worship is established and 
celebrated in no such negligence of preparation, 
order and form as is often considered among us tu 
be a sign of superior spirituality. 

The great question is, whether we sbail have, 
more and more, worshiping congregations whose 
solemn and common forms of prayer and praise 
shall substantially accord with that which God 
instituted in Israel, with that which has obtained 
in the church catholic in all ages, and with that 
which is ceaselessly rendered in heaven, or, more 
ormore, only listening audiences, in which worship 
is incidental and individual. 

Uncommitted to any routine, but free to take 
and use whatever has approved itself in God's 
household, we need to reach out after those 
confessions and supplications and thanksgivings 
which have the music and movement of inspira- 
tion in them, and the power of endless holy asso- 
ciation upon them. 

So should we complete our equipment, aug- 
ment our efficiency, and check and turn back the 
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steady outflow from our gates to that communion 
whose chief and almcst only power of attraction 
is in its precious provision for the publie worship 
of the sanctuary. 


THE VICTORY OF FAITH. 

By THE Kev. WayYLanp Hoyt, D.D. 
FINHAT is a very great Scripture, ‘* This is the 

victory that overcometh the world, even 

your faith.” Too frequently we read it wrong. I 
read it thus for many years. I was wont to read 
it, ** This is the victory that overcometh the world, 
even your fight.” It is not fluht, however, which 
overcomes, but faith. It was thus | discovered 
the real meaning of the Scripture: 

It was one wintry day. The ground was snow- 
covered. I was passing along the street. My 
child, a little girl, was coasting with her sled. 
Some rude boys seized her sled. She bad been in 
tussle with them. She could do nothing with the 
boys of herself; they were too much for her, 
Just then she saw me coming round the corner. 
Immediately she left the boys, sled, everything, 
and ran te me. ‘** Papa.” said she, ** 1 want my 
sled.” Then she was quite sure that she possessed 
it, because she knew that | was mightier than 
the boys, and could get it tor her, and would. 
That was the victory which overcame the world of 
that childish trouble—-even ber faith. Sbe put 
the whole matter in my hands, and by her faith 
in me was conqueror. 

Since then | have read this Seripture as it 
stands. The victory that overcometh is that of 
faith. Toward the temptations, toward the trials, 
toward the troubles of our lives, we are as helpless 
in ourselves as was wy little daugliter toward the 
boys who had seized her toy. ‘Toward the temp- 
tations, toward the troubles, toward the trials of 
our lives, we may be as conquering as was my 
little daughter toward those boys. It isnot need- 
ful that we be vanquished Christians, There is 
for us infinite resource. It is faith, however, that 
uplocks it, and pot fight. Carry your pain or 
peril to the Lord, in the same definite actual way 
in which my child carried her captured sled to me, 
and the might of Christ is pledged you. This is 
the secret of victorious Christian living. It was 
Paul's secret. ‘* The life which I now live in the 
flesh I live by the faith of the Son of God.” 


CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY. * 
SECOND ARTICLE. 
NHE time has evidently come when the whole 
subject of the future state should be reinves- 
tigated from its foundations and carefully consid- 
ered in the light of reason, nature and revelation. 
And if those who stady it could be induced to lay 
aside for the time, so far as possible, their preju- 
dices, and listen in the spirit of Christian charity 
and courtesy to what others, who may perhaps be 
as wise and good and honest as themselves, may 
have to offer as the fruit of their own study, and 
if, divesting themselves of all assumptions and 
hypotheses and speculations and human philoso- 
phies with respect to the nature of the soul, con- 
cerning which we all really know so little, they 
would address themselves, in a humble, child-like 
spirit, to the inquiry, What does reason, whut 
does nature, and, above all, what does revelation, 
teach concerning its destiny? might we not hope 
that the Christian world would be able to come 
together on this question? ‘The truth is some- 
where; and it ought to be found—and it will be 
found and recognized if God has meant to reveal 
it to us, as we believe he has—in his word, 

The unending conscious existence of all men 
alike, whether saved or lost, is so universally 
accepted and so contidently asserted by religious 
teachers of every name that it has come to be 
regarded as one of the fundamental doctrines of 
our religion—an axiomatic truth which it would 
be impious to call in question. 

And so the controversy has been mainly be- 
tween those who hold to the doctrine of eter- 
nal punishment of the irreclaimable and those 
who hold to the final salvation of all men; uni- 
versal immortality has been the common ground 
on which both parties have stood while opposing 
each other. 

When the writer ventured to inquire for himself 
concerning this doctrine, which he confidently 


held and had earnestly preached for many years, | 


because it was the orthodox doctrine—may God for- 
give him, for he did it ignorantly !—he was amazed 
to see how our Christian philosophers and theolo- 
gians had almost universally assumed its truth with- 
out attempting any proof, how most of them had 
acknowledged that it could not be proved, and how 
superficially it had been argued by those who had 
attempted to prove it. Most of the arguments 
from the supposed nature of the soul are equally 
good and conclusive in proving the immortality 
of animals as well as of men; the arguments drawn 
from the instincts and desires of the soul would 
prove also, if they prove anything, that everything 
wan desires and hopes for is assured to him, 
whether he uses the means to obtain it or not, 
and cunnot indeed be forfeited; and those drawn 
from the analogies of nature, which so beautifully 
foretoken the future state, are assumed to prove 
that any state hereafter must unquestionably be 
an ENDLESS state, and that none could or would 
come shortof it—although these analogies, so far 
as they teach anything, teach that it is the fittest 
only that survive; e doctrine whiecl: is as true in 
supernatural as in natural things. And in all this 
reasoning, the great fact which vitiates the whole 
is entirely overlooked—the fact that man has 
fallen from the state of purity in which he was 
created, and that now, while eternal life is offered 
to his hopes, it is not as a boon that is assured to 
him, but as one to be sought for and attained to. 
if attained at all, in a way which nature and rea- 
son cannot make known, but which it is the very 
objeet of the Gospel to reveal. This is the only 
sure foundation on which the Gospel ean rest. 

But coming to the word of God with the as- 
sumption that the life which the Gospel offers to 
him is already assured, and has not been and can- 
not be alienated, all its teachings have been con- 
strued so as to aceord with this dogma, Whatever 
is said of the death of the wicked and the eternal 
life of the righteous is taken in a tropical and un- 
real sense; the distinction between the soul and 
the spirit, the soul life, which man has in com- 
mon with all animals, and spiritual life which 
belongs to the children of God only, is quite over- 
looked. The words psuche and Zoe, two distinct 
words in the original, the former referring to the 
natural life of man, and which is declared to be 
transitory, and the latter referring to the higher 
life given in the new birth and ceclared to be 
eternal, are both translated by one and the same 
word, life, and both considered as being equally 
permanent and inextinguishable. The real pur- 
port and meaning of the sacriticial system and of 
ihe atonement made by Christ have also been 
greatly obseured in the presence of this dogma, 

The real virtue of these sacrifices consists not 
in the suffering but in the death of the victim— 
one life given for another. The suffering is ineci- 
dental, not primal. The great object and end of 
Christ’s mission to a dying world was not by suf- 
fering to save us from suffering, but by dying to 
save us, from death; not to bring eternal happi- 
ness to immortals, but eternal life to dying men. 
The greater includes the less, and in giving this 
life he gives with it all other conceivable good. 
THE Girt of God is not Christ the Saviour, as we 
so often bear; he was the medium through which 
the gift was brought: nor the gospel, as it is often 
called; the gospel is the proclamation of the gift. 
But “THE Girt of God is eternal life through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” And so he everywhere 
declares, *‘I give unto them eternal life.” And 
so Paul preached; and when his Jewish brethren 
showed themselves unworthy of everlasting life, 
he turned to the Gentiles and preached this glori- 
ous gospel tothem. And this was the burden of 
his arguinent in the Epistles to the Romans, es- 
pecially iu 1 Corinthians, 15th chapter. 

But we must cut short this paper. In conclu- 
sion: This same dogma seems to have prejudiced 
the minds of the compilers of our lexicons and 
our dictionaries. 

In referring to the Hebrew and Greek lexicons, 
compiled for the purpose of aiding us in inter- 
preting the Scriptures, to ascertain the true mean- 
ing of such words as ahvad, thanatos, apollumi, 
signifying death and destruction, on the one bund, 
and zoe, soteria, etc., signifying life and salvation, 
on the other, after giving the true literal meaning, 
the authors tell us that they have a peculiar, un- 
usual meaning in the Seriptares. And why so? 
Simply because that meaning has been put into 


them to make them confirm this dogma, and then 

transferred to their lexicons. For example, re- 

ferring to Rom. vi. 23, *‘ For the wages of sin is 
death |thanatos|;: but the gift of God is eternal 
life [z0e aionios| through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

I am informed under * f(hanatos” that the word 

here means “tan unchanging eternal state of 

wretchedness and misery”! and under 
aionios” I am told that ecer/usting happiness” 

is the true meaning! And so is it with every im- 

portant word bearing on this question. 

Referring to the word ** soul” in Websters 
great dictionary, | find the first meaning to be, 
‘*The spiritual, rational and immortal prineiple 
in man,” as though the author would estup all in- 
quiry as to the question in hand, by making its 
immortality enter into the definition of the word. 
And then (in the older editions, he gratuitously 
informs us that the ‘‘immortality of the soul is 
a fundamental article in the Curistian system.” 
And so he would close the door of the Chureh 
against all who may veature to call his psyehol- 
ogy in question. If he means by the immortality 
of the soul the eternal life which is given through 
Christ, it is indeed a fundamental article, and 
cannot be toostrongly emphasized; butif he means 
the immortality of the soul of the natural man 
as an inheritance from Adam, so far from admit- 
ting it to bea fundamental article of the Chris- 
tian system, we demand, in the name of truth, by 
whose authoriry it has any place whatever in the 
Christian system. CLERICUS. 
A ORITICISN. 

MR. BEECHER’S SERMON ON THE *‘ BACKGROUND OF MY¥8- 
TERY,” PUBLISHED IN THE CHRISTIAN UNION FOR 
DECEMBER 26. 

if AVING stated and richly illustrated several im- 

portant poin's in the body «f this discourse, 
he author mak:s use of them, toward the close, in 
solving some of those questions wich which men are 
often troubled, and ia rezard to which they stand in 
doubt. It is in thi: connection that he comes upon the 
mysterious condition ef human beirgs in this world 

a' din the eternal future. It is to those closing para- 

grapbs that I call attenticn, remarking on them with 

perfect freedom and cacdor, and with all due respect 
for the gifted autbor. 

The facts referred to in the paragraphs b« fore us are 
often exaggerated. For example, the rumber of hn- 
man beings whu have lived o» this globe is monstrously 
overstated. Mr. B. makes the number great ecsough to 
people all the planets ia the solar s:stem, or to people 
tbis earth for millions of years instead of a few thou- 
sauds. Then he represents the time which Nas elapsed 
since man was created as much greater than the truth. 
** Unnumbered centuries God cus gone on creatiog men 
and sweeping them away.” But the number of centu- 
ries since man was cicated is neither ** uncumbered ” 
‘nor fonumerable. We pretend rot to say, for we do 
not know, how! ng this earth bas been in existence; 
but it wasn t, fora very long period, prepared for the 
resideoce of man, nur bave men been placed upon it, 
ace rding to the Scriptures, for more than six thousand 
years, Acd the most recent inves‘igati ns go to con- 
firm, and not refute, the chrorology of Scripture on 
this point. 

Mr. b. g es on to say that, during three-fourths of the 
long period in which man has been up n the earth, he 
bas been **‘ without an altar, or a cburcb, or an autbor- 
ized priest, a revelatiov, or anyth g tut the light of 
pature.” If Mr. B. refers here to pre-Adamite »ges in 
which vast multitudes: f bumaa bernygs lived and died, 
I bave only to say that we koow notbiog of any such 
beings; neither does be, nor anyone else. The Script 
urs ioform us of the creation of man, and at what 
time; and, standing upon the ground of Scripture, we 
are constrained to say that much of the foregoing rent- 
ence is historically uutrue, As soon as man was Created 
God began to commuce with him and instruct him. 
He gave bim laws a d required his obedience. And no 
sooner bad our first paren's tallen into than a Saviour 
was revealed to them, and bloody rites were instuuted 
pointing furward to his deatb. B. th Cain and Abel 
preseated offerings, one of them ace rding to the Di- 
vine appointment, acd the other nut. Ience, one of 
them was acc:pted aod the rejected. God set 
lights in the firmament to be a great time-picce for 
men—to be “‘ for signs, acd for seasous, and fur months, 
and for years.” He sppvinted them wecks of seven 
days, and gave them the weekly Sabbath; aod from 
Adam to Noah there was a success n of intelligent 
pious peeple on the earth. Ncab was a ‘ preacher of 
righteousness,” aod those about him were acquaioted 
with the arte, or with some of them, else they could 
never have constructed such 8 vesse] as tbe ark. In 
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short, man did not commence his existence in a savage 
state, vor did th: se who adhered to the Divine appoiot- 
ments ever fal] into such a state. There may bave been 
savages on the earth before the flood as there have been 
since; but not because they were created such, or be- 
cause such of necessity. It was rather because they 
voluntarily wandered from God and lost the light which 
he bad giventhem. See Rom. i., 21-25, for Paul's ex- 
planation of the melancholy fact that vast numbers of 
human beings became heathens, idulators, savages and 
continue such to the present time. 

Mr. B. does not believe that the great mass of men 
who, he thinks, lived so long on the earth, in the early 
stages of i's history, *‘ witbout a priest, an altar or a 
revelation,” went to heaven when they died, because 
“the inroad of such a vast amount of mud, swept into 
heaven, would be destructive of its purity.” But how 
does he know tbat there was not something better than 
mud among the early i: habitants of the world » There 
was “righteous Abel; was he mud? There was 
Enoch, ‘‘ Who walked with God, and was not, for God 
took him ;” was he mud? And there was Noab, tnat 
“preacher of righteousness,” and second progenitor of 
the human race ; was be mud ” 

Indeed, we belicve that all men of every generation, 
from Adam to Noah, and from Noah to the present 
time, goto heaven when they die, except those who leave 
the world, as Mr. B. says, ** resolute in stn,” adhering to it 
and persisting in it. Of such we bave no hope; and whe- 
ther he has, he does not expressly tell us, yet be does 
tell us that such ‘‘ ought to tremble for themselves, and 
that we may well tremble for them.” 

But it will be asked, Is there no room for repentance 
in that dark world, and no reason to hpe that those 
who are confined there will ever be released? To this 
we answer, that sinners in hell are undoubtedly free 
agents. They act for themselves, a d have their choic~, 
and if any sinner in that world should bumble himself 
before God, confess bis sions, and peniteutly cry for 
mercy, I have no doubt that mercy would be extended 
to him. But are there any such peniteuts there? Do 
we hear of any? Alas! we do not. The Scriptures 
speak of none. Indeed, the testimony of Scripture is 
unmistakably against the supposition. Ard this testi- 
mony is coufirm d by all that we koow of the laws and 
workings of the human mind and heart. 

How then, it may be asked, sball we understand that 
passage in Paul which is Mr. Beecher’s text, wher? it 
is said ‘‘that in the dispensation of the fullness of 
times, God will gather together in one all things in 
Christ, both which are in beaven and which are on ea: th; 
even in him”? Epb. i., 10. I see no d fficulty in this 
passage It is not here said that the time is coming 
when God will save all men by Christ; but the time is 
coming when ** be will gather together all things in o e 
in Christ "—when be will restore the seemingly bri ken 
order of the universe, and cause al! things, through 
Christ, to conspire together for the same great end—his 
own bighest glory and the grea‘est possibie good of 
the utiverse as a whole. By those who bow suvmis- 
sively to his will, he will be glorified in one way; by 
those who turn their backs upon him, and positively 
refuse his grace, he will be glorified 1p another way. 
Such persons may and will destroy themselves, but they 
cannvt bring avy stain upon tiie boly government of 
God, or tarnish his glory, or prevent his ‘* gathering 
together in ove al] things in Christ, both which are in 
heaven and which are on earth; even in bim.” 

ENocH Ponb. 


BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES* 


WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH THE UNEM- 
PLOYED CLASSES? 
By THE JOSEPH COOK. 

\ TE have all heard the famous remark, “Go West, 

young man!” These labor troubles, these stretches 
of real want, sometimes of starvation among the unem- 
ployed, ought to secure from us a sharp attention to what 
experience has demonstrated as to the possibility of poor 
people getting a livelihood out of the government lands. 
Horace Greeley lies there in Greenwood cemetery, and the 
last part of his life had in it no anxiety deeper, perhaps, 
than to contribute something toward the solution of the 
question, What shall be done for the unemployed? You 
remember he made a plea in the year 1869 for land to be 
distributed among colonies of the unemployed. I am now 
stating facts from the governmental Agricultural report of 
1870. He finally obtained a site between Denver and 
Cheyenne. Some 12,000 acres were bought there from 
railroad companies and 2000 from pre-emptors and squat- 
ters. One hundred thousand dollars were raised from six 
hundred and thirty persons. About $150 and $5 for ex- 
penses were required from each settler in the new town. 
Several hundred colonists went in May to this reservation. 
They were met by a late spring. They suffered much in 
the absence of houses, but in June they began to plant gar- 
dens. In nine months they had four hundred houses, 
twenty stores, mechanics in abundance, a weekly news- 
paper, and not a single gambling establishment or liquor 


* Prelude to the Ninety-seventh Lecture. Delivered Monday, 
January 21. from the “ Boston Advertiser.”’ 


saloon. Grace Greenwood visited that town in 1872, and 
called it a miracle of social advancement, and plainly 
regarded it as a very important suggestion as to what 
may be done with some of the unemployed. . 

St. Louis has a colony at Evans, near this town of 
Greeley, and the place is full of promise. Chicago has a 
Colorado colony at Longmont. and it is said to flourish like 
a green bay tree. Why is there not in the public domain 
at the West a Boston colony for the unemployed? Are St. 
Louis and Chicago and New York to succeed in imitating 
Gracchus, and is Boston to fail in doing so ? 

Every business man here knows thatin my hand’s-breadth 
of time I cannot refer even to the outline of this subject 
in sich a manner as not to leave myself open to misrepre- 
sentation and attack, simply on account of the obscurity 
that results from condensation. Most of the attacks made 
on this lectureship came from the lack of expansion of my 
propositions. 

Of course, we have any number of persons who are will- 
ing to furnish land to the unemployed for a consideration. 
“Goto my colony! Settle near my railroad! Help raise 
the price of my land!" Everybody who has an axe to 
grind in the selling of lands for such colonies is likely to 
fleece the poor, more or less. There has fallen upon all this 
scheme of colonizing the unemployed, great discredit on 
account of the land sharks that have entered into competi- 
tion with philanthropy. Our government itself is unable 
always to withstand the rivalry of greed and fraud in this 
matter. Our national power has passed a preémption law, 
and a homestead bill, and a soldier’s bounty act, and a 
forest bill. To-day, 160 acres are given into a man’s con- 
trol if he will keep a quarter of the tract covered with 
woods. But the more fertile portions of our public lands 
have been sold to railway proprietors and other specula- 
tors; and the truth is, that one of the most difficult things 
in prosecuting now any enterprise like that of Mr. Greeley, 
and of St. Louis and Chicago, is the competition of land 
sharks and railway proprietors who are speculators. Cer- 
tainly, they are not all of that class. We have railroad 
kings who are real princes, but we also have rail- 
way kings who are thieves and sharks. It is a great 
comfort here that I have no counting-room or political 
constituency hung as a millstone around my neck. You 
are not responsible for what I say, thank heaven ! 

What, therefore, we want is an organization of philan- 
thropy, if this measure of land ownership is to be pushed. 
We want, as Mr. Franklin W. Smith of this city has sug- 
gested, in a very admirable pamphlet, such attention to this 
theme as may result in an organization of philanthropy to 
secure the benefit of the public lands for the unemployed, 
and to take out of the power of greed and fraud the oppor- 
tunity to defeat Gracchus. There is no agrarian law 
wanted. There is an organization of philanthropy needed, 
such that we can move families, worthy and suffering, 
Willing to go to colonies like those of St. Louis and Chi- 
cago and Anaheim and Vineland and Greeley. There are 
five specimen cases, and they seem to be strategic ones. 
Many of the unemployed say they are willing to go, if 
aided with only a very little to go with. 

Success in assisting the unemployed is conditioned upon 
such an awakening of philanthropy and of the churches 
that we can have pointed out to us the difference between 
good men and bad men, between those of the poor who 
really deserve to succeed, and those of the poor who deserve 
to go to the almshouse. If you could find out how to sift 
the worthy poor from the unworthy poor, you here in 
Boston would put your arms around all the worthy, and 
attend to them only too well; you would be in no danger 
of increasing pauperism by your relief of it, if only you 
knew the difference between the honest pauper and the 
dishonest one. ‘ 

Send out your detectives with the average tramps, let 
policemen in the disguise of comrades sleep where the 
tramps sleep, and this, | venture to say, will be the conver- 
sation in seven cases out of ten: ** Do you know, Tom, that 
I have had my meals five years?” * Yes! Have you 
worked any, James?” ‘‘ No.” “ Do you intend to, James? 
“Not L” How do you get your living?’ ask for it 
here and there. I pick it up now and then without asking. 
Out in the country I have been able to find chickens and a 
| little honey, you know, in the dark! Sometimes it has 
been long between meals, but I have had my meals every 
day, with some irregularities, for five years, and I am 
going to have them for five years to come, and am never 
going to do any more work; not L.” “Sure of that, Jim?” 
‘*Sure of that, Tom." Bet on that?’ Bet.” Perhaps 
he is half drunk. Pardon me! I must shock you a little 
in order to show the coarseness of that style of life 
which deserves the almshouse and must sink under the 
eternal laws of justice until legal power compels it to 
earn its daily bread. ‘‘ If any man will not work, neither 
shall he eat.” 


The better and the worse class of the poor are always 
with us, and we want a machine for sifting the worthy 
from the unworthy, I undertake to say that the practice 
of your average merchant here in Boston is wise when a 
beggar comes to him. He sends him to his previous em- 
ployers to bring a certificate. He sends him to the city 
missionary, who ought to know whether the man is a 
worthy character or unworthy. He sends him to an em- 
ployment bureau in some Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion and asks, *‘ What is the reputation of this man’ We 
cannot give out charity miscellaneously. We effect most 
with it when we put it for distribution into the hands of 
those who know the people they are aiding. Well, now, 
the little sifting machine we possess already can and 
ought to be enlarged. There are employment bureaus in 
the associations; what is the trouble with them? They 
have more work than they can do. There are philanthro- 


pists of the first water engaged in Young Men’s Christian 


Associations all over this land, and you starve them on 
little salaries, when the work in which they are engaged 
in our great cities is almost as essential as that of the 
police. You want Young Men's Christian Associations, 
Christian Unions, Employment Bureaus, whatever you 
call them, willing to look into the cases of these unem- 
ployed young men, to sift the worthy from the unworthy, 
and help the worthy. Therefore, stand behind that sifting 
machinery, of which experience has already proved the 
value. Put ten times as much money as you are now ex- 
pending into these sifting machines and these measures of 
intelligent aid to the unemployed. Our Young Men's 
Christian Associations represent the churches. 

Five thousand marching through this city with a banner 
over them inscribed *‘ Hunger knows no law!" A most 
infamous motto! Hunger does know a law. It will go to 
the almshouse if it does not work. But why does it not 
work? Chiefly, I think, because of lack of organization of 
the great philanthropic sentiment in the community. You 
do not know the difference between the poor that are un- 
worthy and the poor that are worthy, and you do not take 
any too much pains to find out. The organizations that 
have it for their business to ascertain the difference be- 
tween the worthy and those who are unworthy to receive 
aid you allow to starve. You allow them to stagger 
through our great municipalities, jeered at at times for 
their poverty. I do not want great houses for Young 
Men’s Christian Associations; | would have no man set 
his heart on upholstery; but | say that these philanthropic 
agencies that represent the union of all the churches ought 
to be reénforced and made able to help the young man in 
the attic and the young woman, who may be succeeded in 
another generation by your daughter or granddaughter, 
and who, on the streets, goes to Gehenna because you have 
provided no sifting visitation to ascertain when a person 
really in need should be helped. 

These are serious charges to make against modern civil- 
ization, but all through the world cities are increasing in 
size. Agricultural labor does not require half the number 
of persons that it did before our agricultural machines 
came into use. In 1540 ten men were required on the farm 
where one is now needed. People are flocking to cities and 
factories have hard times, and are likely to have hard 
times for many a year tocome. We talk about improve- 
ment in business. It will come—unless we pass the silver 
bill. But when we think of the present hard times and 
their causes, we must remember what even these working- 
men said on Saturday, that the hard times are not likely 
to cease in a minute, and that the unemployed class is 
likely always to be large. When people flock to cities, 
when the unemployed class is .o large there, and when the 
churches are so imperfectly performing their duty in sift- 
ing the worthy pauper class from the unworthy, strong 
charges are needed, vigorous speech is demanded, to awaken 
the churches to the support of the philanthropic institu- 
tions, such as the city missionaries and the Young Men's 
Christian Associations, and especially the Young Women's 
Christian Associations, and all those organizations which 
have for their object the safe application of out-door relief 

This city is one of the most generous on the globe. Per- 
haps its philanthropic activities will compare favorably 
with those of any municipality on which the sun shines. 
Boston has no lawful pride deeper than her memory of her 
work in the anti-slavery cause, and what she has done for 
the deaf, the mute, the blind, and the idiotic, and for every 
one that can come within the range of just demand upon 
benevolence. But we are New Englanders. We are proud 
of our inventiveness. Are we to be conquered by the 
growth of great cities? Are we to give up asa problem 
insoluble that great question which stood at the head of 
the procession in our streets last Saturday! Tiberius 
Gracchus in the air beckons us on to his measure of relief — 
redistribution of the unemployed. He calls to us out of 
the unseen; and, with only pagan civilization behind him, 
puts us to shame for our indifference to those among whom 
belonged He who had not where to lay his head. 


Religions News. 


Itema of general and personal interest are solicited 
jor this department from all quarters. 


ABROAD. 


ENGLAND.—Gone over to Rome.—The Rev. Douglas 
Hope, of Christ Church, Oxford, and the Rev. J. B. White, 
of Pembroke College, Oxford, both curates of the (Ritual- 
istic) Church of St. John the Divine, Kennington, have 
been received into the Roman Catholic Church, at the 
Church of the Redemptionist Fathers at Clapham. 


The Rev. James Challis, Phumian Professor of Experi- 
mental Philosophy at Cambridge, has expressed himself 
upon the question of eternal punishment. He maintains 
that endless and eternal are not convertible terms. That 
no such epithet as endless is applied in Scripture to future 
punishment, and that the purpose of justice will be fulfilled 
when “the great and final tribulation ” has availed for the 
purification and salvation of the condemned. 


Dr. J. H. Newman has been elected by Trinity College, 
Oxford, to an honorary fellowship. It was this college in 
which as & young man he held a scholarship and which he 
only left when elected to a fellowship in Oriel. The London 
“Spectator’’ thus comments upon the choice : 

“It is creditabie to Trinity College to have so far overcome 
the odium theologicum, which makes it so difficult in Eagland 
to do justice to the genius of a Catholic, as to have conferred 
this bonor at all upon a father of the oratory of St. Pnilip 
Neri, and the greatest of the English converts to Rome. I: 
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will, however, do the College far more honor than it can do 
Dr. Newman, who, whatever his theological errors, is far the 
yreatest master of the English tongue now living, and per- 
haps the greatest writer of English prose who has ever lived.” 


The Bishops and Ritualism.—It is said that the orna- 
ments in St. Alban’s Church (Mr. Mackonochie’s) including 
the image of the Virgin, to which the Bishop of London 
objects, having been in the church over three years, the 
Bishop has no power to order their removal.—Dr. Tristram. 
Chancellor of the Diocese of London, acting upon the 
opinion of Bishop Jackson, has refused to grant a faculty 
for a reredos in the Church of St. Ethelburga. The rector, 
the Rev. J. M. Rodwell, having already introduced the 
reredos, prematurely as it seems, will now have the plea- 
sure of taking it out and replacing the old and despised 
communion table. He may however follow the example 
lately set by the Rev. A. H. Ward, warden of St. Raphael's, 
Bristol. In this instance a monition was served upon 
Mr. Ward by the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, forbid- 
ding certain ritualistic practices in his church. On the 
Sunday following, however, incense, lights and vestments 
were freely nsed as before, and all the services carried on 
with that amiable disregard for constituted authority which 
seems to mark the ritualistic clergyman. 


The Speech of Mr. Forster against dis-establishment is one 
of the strongest eddies in a current that is setting in the 
other direction. But even he says that he shall favor dis- 
establishment if ever the established church comes under 
the control of the Ritualistic party. 


ScoTLAND.—The Proposed Roman Hierarchy.—At an 
influential meeting of Protestant associations of Scotland, 
held lately in Edinburgh, it was agreed to offer all possible 
resistance to the establishment of the hierarchy in Scot- 
land, to put the law in force against those assuming illegal 
titles, and to prosecute any publisher or printer who might 
make them public. 


Compulsory Education in the Shorter Catechism.—In the 
reign of King James L., George Heriot, a wealthy gold- 
smith, endowed a school forthe education of * poor father- 
less boys of the town of Edinburgh.” By the terms of the 
endowment the bovs were to be instructed in the Bible and 
the Shorter Catechism. Since that time the revenues of 
the fund have so largely increased as to support thirteen 
outside free schools. The question having arisen whether 
the teaching of the catechism in these schools is compul- 
sory, it has beea decided by the trustees that any child 
may be Wituarawn by its parents or guardians from this 
branch of instruction. This concession was reached with 
only three dissenting votes, it being remarkable that all 
the ministers present were in favor of the change. 


Sprain. — Echoes from the Inquisition.—An order has 
been issued by the Spanish government forbidding the 
preaching of anti-Catholic doctrines and the sale of anti- 
Catholic books in streets, highways and public establish- 
ments of any kind. Propagandists and hawkers of books 
are not even to be permitted to enter into workshops or 
factories for the purpose of exhorting the workpeople or 
of selling their wares. On the 3ist of December last a 
general census was taken, and, for the first time in the 
history of the country, one of the questions to be answered 
related to the religion professed, Protestants apprehend 
that the object of the proceeding is to show the small 
strength of Protestantism and to urge the government to 
stronger repressive measures than those already taken. 
It is feared, on the one hand, that the count will not be 
fairly conducted, and, on the other, that among a people 
so ignorant as the Spaniards and so tyrannized over by 
the priests very many will hesitate to profess any other 
religion than the Catholic. 


AT HOME. 

The Rev. Frederic Courtney, assistant pastor of St. 
Thomas's P. E. Church, N. Y., will deliver, this season, the 
Griswold lectures, in the Philadelphia Divinity School. 
The first lecture was delivered January 24. 


The Rev. C. D. Hartrantft, D. D., of New Brunswick, N. 
J., has accepted the call of the Hariford Theological Sem- 
inary to the chair of Church History, lately vacated by 
Prof. Childs. Though a young man he is said to have few 
equals in this country in point of theological learning, and 
ability and fondness for hard study. 


The Ames M. k. Church of New Orleans makes an appeal 
to Northern churches for aid. Its membership is very 
largely from the North. “Owing to certain political 
changes,” the circular says, “our people are rendered 
almost financially helpless.” The liabilities amount to 
#7,000, and unless this sum is raised the society must perish. 


The Church in Norfolk, Ct., held a service of thanks- 
giving on the Sunday following the Tariffville disaster for 
the safe deliverance of over seventy members of the con- 
gregation who were on board the wrecked train. The pas- 
tor, superintendent of the Sunday-school and several 
teachers were among the number. Several were bruised 
and injured, but no lives were lost. 


Trinity Church, Boston, has been obliged to go to court to 
get legal permission to do an equitable thing. More than 
a hundred years ago it received a legacy of $5,000 for the 
support of an assistant minister. This fund bas now grown 
to 80,000, the income of which is ample for the support of 
two assistant ministers; and the court has ordered that it 
may be so applied as being fairly within the intent of the 
testator. 


A remarkable revival is prevailing in Little Rock, Ark., 
under the preaching of the Rev. Rober West, of St. Louis. 
The Y. M. C. A. of the place is co-operatir g with Mr. West, 


and many persons have expressed their purpose to lead a 
Christian life. Among the converts are the Attorney- 
General and Secretary of State. ‘‘Good days these,” 
writes Mr. West, ‘‘ when an abolitionist is welcomed and 
sustained by these brethren.” 


The Episcopal Diocese of West Virginia, newly created, 
bids fair to find it difficult to obtain a bishop. Yet we do 
not know why it should. The state, which marks the 
boundary of the diocese, though one of the youngest of the 
fraternity is by no means the smallest, there being ten 
whose areas are smaller and ten with a smaller popula- 
tion. The area of West Virginia is 25,000 square miles, 
and its population 442,000; a field large enough for any 
chief pastor. 


— — 


The Rev. Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, Senior, has resigned from 
the rectorship of St. George’s P. E. Church, N. Y. He has 
occupied the place thirty-three years, and been prominently 
identified with the great public movements of that 
period. The cause of his retirement is advanced age and 
impaired jhealth. He becomes “ pastor emeritus” with a 
life annuity from the church of $5,000. The Rev. Walter 
W. Williams, who has been acting as Associate Rector for 
two years, is named as his successor. 


Worcester Unitarian Conference.—The eleventh annual 
session of this body was held in Fitchburg, Mass., Jan. 22d 
and 23d. An essay by the Rev. Wm. A. Savage, of Leo- 
minster, on ** The Material and Method of Religion,” led to 
an animated discussion in which Mr. A. Bronson Alcott, of 
Concord, took the chief part. Mr. Alcott presented his 
view of the intuitive knowledge of the soul, as distinguished 
from the essayist’s theory that the soul’s knowledge is 
acquired wholly from its environment. 


A curious church case is now before the Massachusetts 
Legislature. When the town of Lanesboro’ in that State 
was established, which was in 1741, a lot of land was set 
apart for the maintenance of public worship. The income 
of this land first fell to the Congregational church in the 
town, which was founded in 17#4. In 179 an Episcopal 
church was founded, and the income was divided between 
the two. Forty years later a Baptist church followed and 
claimed its “third,” which was allowed by the Supreme 
Court." Now appears a Methodist church and asks the 
legislature for a redivision, that it may have a quarter. 


The New Haven Board of Education not long since with- 
drew the Bible from the public schools. Now the city is 
being agitated to secure its restoration. To this end a 
public meeting was held Wednesday evening, Jan. 25, at 
which Postmaster Sperry and Dr. Bacon were the chief 
speakers, and petitions have been signed by 3,600, including 
President Porter, ex-President Woolsey, and Profs. Hop- 
pin, Dana and Silliman, with most of the clergymen, and 
some Catholics and Jews. About 2,000 others back up the 
Board's position, including ex-Governor Ingersoll, Francis 
Wayland, Prof. Whitney, and several of the younger Yale 
professors. 


Mr. Murphy in Massachusetts.—The temperance reform 
ers in New Hampshire continue zealously at work with 
the political machine; but, for practical beneficent results, 
we look with much greater hope to the Murphy movement, 
which is now fairly under way in Massachusetts, having 
made its beginning there in Springfield a short time since. 
On a single day in that city last week as many as 600 sig- 
natures were added to the pledge, bringing the aggregate 
up to over 4,000. From Springfield Mr. Murphy has begun 
to operate in the neighboring towns; and we shall not be 
surprised if a general temperance revival all over New 
England follows. 


Moody in Boston.—The revival work under Moody and 
Sankey which, last winter, was concentrated in Boston, 
this winter has been distributed all over New England— 
prominent towns in Vermont and New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut having enjoyed the labors of the 
famous evangelists in turn. A “low fire” has been kept 
up by other hands, however, in and about Boston, and it is 
now given out that Moody and Sankey will begin a series 
of meetings at the Tabernacle early in February. They 
will be assisted by Major Whittle and Mr. McGranahan. 
Mr. Geo, C. Needham, the Irish Evangelist, is already at 
work in the suburbs. 


An installation service of more than ordinary interest 
was held in the Congregational church at Cheshire, Ct., 
Jan. 23d. The candidate was the Rev. Jos. H. Isham, 
who has already been supplying the pulpit for a year. 
Under his preaching a deep religious interest has prevailed 
and thirty-four persons have made a profession of their 
faith. The introductory exercises were conducted by the 
Rev. L. F. Berry, of Plantsville, Ct.; sermon by the Rev. 
Dr. Leonard Bacon; ordaining prayer by the Rev. John 
Todd, New Haven; laying on of hands by Dr. Bacon, the 
Rev. Messrs. Todd and Edward Bacon, of New London; 
charge to pastor by the Rev. Edward Bacon; right hand 
of fellowship by the Rev. H. M. Tenney; charge to the 
people by the Rev. D. N. Beach, Westerly, R. 1. The Rev. 
Edward Bacon was Mr. Isham’s classmate in college (Yale, 
‘65), and Messrs. Tenney and Beach were his classmates 
in the seminary (Yale, °76). 


A Temperance Convert.—Dr. Howard Crosby opened his 
door the other night to an unknown guest. “I’m a rum- 
seller,” said the man, in a stern voice, “‘a keeper of a 
grogshop.” From the man's look the Doctor thought he 
meditated a personal attack. In a moment he went on: 
““And I’ve come to tell you that I'm going to quit the busi- 
ness. You have convinced me that it is wrong to sell in- 
toxicating liquors. I've listened to the gabble of total 
abstinence fanatics these fifteen years, and it has produced 
no effect whatever upon me. But your arguments are un- 


answerable. I believe that I am causing the death of my 
feilow-men. 1 have closed my saloon, and will never 
open it again. Rum is the curse of our country. I believe 
it to be the cause of nine-tenths of all the vice and crime 
ever committed. I'm yoing to quit the business. I wanted 
to see you and thank you for what you have done for me.” 
Mutual congratulations! 


Who shall teach the Teachers? The P. E. Sunday schools 
of the Diocese of Long Island seem to be more awake to 
the question of normal teaching than those of any other 
denomination. A month ago a convention was held in 
Brooklyn where this was the main topic presented. Jan. 
21 another convention was held in the same city with the 
same «drift of discussion. At this meeting the subject was 
ably treated by the Rev. Mr. Nock, pastor of St. Stephen's 
Church. He holds that Sunday school teachers ought to 
be taught: Ist. By the Holy Spirit. 2d. In normal classes 
by instructors selected by the Bishop—the diocese to be 
divided into districts and the teachers within each district 
to constitute one class, 3d, By their own pastors. This 
Mr. Nock considers not only the most effective method of 
normal teaching but an essential part of the pastor's 
functions. 

“The pastor,’ he says, “should teach the teachers. His 
education and training give bim a peculiar fitness for the 
duty. Hence, whatever or however pressing other duties 
may be, that of instructing the teachers of his Sunday school 
he ought never to set aside or neglect.’ 


GLEANINGS. 

~The number of Congregational ministers holding pastor- 
utes in Great Britain and the Channel! Islands is 2,073. 

~HRev, Edward Everett Hale's church, the South Congrega- 
tional at Boston, celebrates its semi-centennial February 4. 

—The Methodists are making active preparations for a great 
ecumenical conference. It will probably be held in New 
York. 

—The Rev. George L. Walker, D. D., of Bratticeboro, Vt., is 
to supply for several weeks the vacancy in the Coliggiate 
Dutch church, New York. 

—The religious interest following the Week of Prayer in 
Williamstown, Mass., is such that meetings bave been con- 
tinued four evenings of the week. 

~The charges of improper conduct against the Rev. Dr. 
David Wills of Washington, D.C., brought by some of the 
ladies of his late congregation, bave been withdrawn. 

—Add the Congregational Church of Jamestown, N.Y., tothe 
debt-paying fraternity. It bas paid $10,000 in the last eighteen 
months, and has now but $5,000 left, which it purposes to pay 
before the end of the year. 

The members of the Seventh Avenue M. E. Church, Brook- 
lyn, have reorganized under the tithe of the Grace M. E, 
Church. Sufficient money bas been raised to pay off all the 
debts of the old organization. 

—A new clock-tower bas been erected near the Elephant 
and Castie, London, on the site of Old Newington Church, the 
cost amounting to between £6,000 and £7,000. This is in close 
proximity to Mr. Spurgeon's tabernacie. 

—Loug-continued troubles in the Central Square Baptist 
Churen at East Boston culminated on Sunday, Jan. 2, in 
the resignation of the pastor, Kev. George F. Warren. His 
udberents talk of forming anew church. 

—A novel experiment has been successfully tried in Dudiey 
parishSchurch, England. At the Sunday afternoon service, 
after a short evensong the vicar reads portions of Canon 
Farrar’s Life of Christ’ with appropriate hymns. 

—The Rev. Arthur Mursell has given up his pastorate at 
Stockwell, England, and on Sunday Jan. 6th commenced a 
six months’ series of services at Cannon Street Chapel, 
Birmingbam. There were large congregations in attendance. 

—Dr.s. W. Williams will give four lectures on the relig- 
ions of China before the Yale Divinity School this winter; 
the Rev. Poillips Brooks two on the teachings of religion; 
and the Rev. L. W. Bacon two on Protestantism and Roman 
Catholicism in Europe. 

—Tue Rev. James Bowling Mozley, D.D., Regius Professor 
of Divinity of Oxford, and Canon of Christ Church, died Jan. 
4th, at the Vicarage, Old Shoreham, Sussex. He was born in 
Lincolnshire in 1813, and graduated at Oriel College, Oxtord, 
in 184. Soon afterwards be was elected to a Fellowship at 
Magdalen College, and in 1856 was presented by that society 
to the Vicaragy of Old Shoreham. He was Bampton Lecturer 
at Uxford for 1865, 

Pastoral resignations are noted as follows: The Rev. 
Jobn Haven for over twenty years pastor of the Charleston, 
Mass., Congregational Church; the Kev. Owen Street for 
thirty years pastor of the Hign Street Congregational Church 
in Lowell; the Rev. John A. Burns from the Presbyterian 
Church in Lawrence, Mass.; the Rev. M. A. Stevens from the 
Cohasset Congregational Church to accept a call from Weod- 
stock, IllL.; the Rev. A. B. Brown from St. John’s P. E. 
Church. Lawrence, Mass.; the Rev. J. M. P. Otts from the 
West Presbyterian Church, Wilmington, Del. 

—Calls have been extended as follows: By the Universalist 
Church of the Reconciliation, Brooklyn, to the Rev. Natban 
8. Hill of North Attleboro’, Mass. (accepted); by the Prospect 
Street Congregational Church, Newburyport, Mass., to the 
Rev. Jas. H. Ross, ef Troy, N. Y. accepted); by the Haddam, 
Ct., Baptist church to the Kev. Mr. Morgan, of Middletown, 
Ct.; by the Greentield, Mass., Congregational Church to the 
Rev. W. A. McUinley, late of Brooklyn; by the Charlestown, 
Mass., First Baptist Church to the Rev. J. B. Brackett, of 
Lyno; by the First Baptist Church, Waterford, Mass., to the 
Rev. Mr, Bates of Greenville; by the South Coventry, Ct., 
Congregational Church to the Rev. W. D. Morton; by the 
Hanson Place Methodis« Church, Brooklyn, to the Rev. J. M. 
Buckley, D. D., of Stamford, Ct.; by Calvary, P. E., Church, 
Louisville, Ky., to the Rev. J.G. Mennigerode; by the church 
at Lexington, Ky., recently vacated by tbe Rev. Dr. Shipman, 
to the Rev. Dr. Hubard, of Christ Church, Winchester, Va. 
(declined); by the Congregational Church, Castine, Me., to the 
Rev. George Forsyth, Principal of the East Maine Conference 
Seminary at Bucksport; by the First Christian Church, Au- 
gusta, Me., to the Rev. J. F. Wade, of Trumansburg, N. Y. 
(accepted); by the South Congregational Church, Hallowell, 
Me., to the Rev. John Parsons, of Saugus, Mass.; by the Mes- 
siah Lutheran Church of Pittsburg, Pa., to Dr. John McCron, 
of Bloomsburg: by the Congregational Church, Prospect, Ct., 
to the Kev. W. E. Phipps, for one year (accepted and ministry 
begun). 
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Che Sunday-School. 


JEHOSHAPHAT HELPED OF GOD. 
February 1l0th.—2 Chronicles xx.,14- . 

* Believe in the Lord your God, so shall ye be established; 
believe his prophets, so shall ye prosper.“-—2 ClRON,. XX., 20. 

NBE les-01 recommended by the commitier includes 

but eivht verses. But as in many other cases the 
gist of the en‘ire ksson is lost if teacher and class 
confine themselves to the allotted Scripture, The ficet 
thirty verses of the chapter must be studied in their 
connection in order to comprebead the true significance 
of these especially appoiated. 

This theme suggests its own lessons if we consider it 
under five divisi ns: I. The peril (vs. 1, 2); IL The 
prayer (vs - 2-13); III. The promise (vs. 14-17); IV. 
The praise (vs. 18-21); V. The yr tection (vs, 32-30). 

The peri’. Thesilance with Abab, and subse quently 
with his son Jcboram, brought f. rib its natural fruit. 
First Jeboshaphat joined Jeboram in an expedition 
against Moub (2 King- iil., 7). Then Moab, exasperated 
at Judab’s part in this campaiga, planved an invasion of 
the Jewish country which lay along their b rder. The 
Ammonites and the Edamyes joined them; the allied 
forces crossed the soutb@#tera border of Palestine, 
south of the Desd ca, and e camped by the spring of 
Ain jedy, which bursts out from the lime st re rock io 
astream of considerable size, on the western shore of 
the sea, and about midway between the nortbern aod 
southero extremities. It is still the favorite camping- 
ground of the predatory bards that occasrovally iufest 
Soutbern Pulestine; for bere they are alaays sure cf 
finding water and forase. The wultitude was as the 
sand of the sea-shore; het+rogeneous; plunderirg; de- 
vasiatinog; the same» sort of inorzanic borde that ravaged 
Europe under Attila io the fitth century. ln compar- 
soo with this bost the army of Judab was as nothing, 
Jehoshaphat had means of resistance to offer, and 
even after the propbet’s rebuke Le bad been inclived to 
seek aid from his old ally. Israel bad all tt could attend 
to in protectiog i's norticra borders from the iccursions 
of Syria. 

ll. The prayer. In this extremity J-boshaphat pro- 
claimed a pation:l fast, the first one that had been 
proclaimed by royel autbority since the division of the 
kingdom. The pe yle gathered together; delegates 
from all the cities came up to Jerusalem; a 2reat coo- 
gregation gathered in the great court of Solomon’s tem- 
ple; ani here Jehoshaphat offer:d a prayer to the God 
of his fathers, which io the depth of its spirituality, the 
simplicity of its fai b, the strergth of its bold on God, 
has no superi ria QO. T. history, except it be the prayer 
of Solomon at the dedication, which it recalls, He 
appeal. to Jehovah (1), As toe omnipotent God; nove 
is able 'o wi'bstand thee; thou art greater than Ammon 
and E.jom (ver. 6; comp. Acts iv., 24-26); (2) As our 
Gd; a covevant-keeping God; who made a covenant 
with Abrabam, whose seed we are; and witb Solomon, 
wLose prayer for deliverance tavu didst pledge thyself 
to answer in thy people's time of uced (ver. 7 9; comp. 
1 Kiogs viii., 33-45;-2 Chroo. vi, 24-33); (3) As the 
God by obedietce t» whose command we bave beeo 
reudered liable to this i: cursion; for Moab ard Ammon 
were Jeft u disturbed at iby comma d (vers. 10, 11); (@) 
(4) As then our on/y help: we Lave no might agaiust 
this great Company, neither know we what todo; but 
our extremity is thy opportunity (ver. 12). (4) 

Il. The promixe. The divine answer comes even 
while the ki g is p aving—*'A voice was raised pro- 
nouncivg deliverance io the name of the Lord; and 
telli g them t> go out on the morrow to the cliffs over- 
looking the enemy and see them all overthroan with- 
out a blow from them.” The voice was that of Jaha- 
ziel, ove of the Levites (¢). He proclaims thut God 
bec mes the kiny’s ally—‘'tbhe battle is not yours but 
God’s;” and he uses almost the very words that Moses 
used, 8» Mavy years bef. re, in encouraging the children 
of Israel by the sh.re of the Red S.a (Exod. xiv , 13)— 
“Stand ye. and tee toe salvation of the Lord.” The 
promise is sia ply the promise which God's best and 
dearest name carri 8 to us all, Ie manuel—God with us 
(ver. 17); and the messaze is the same which the angels 
brougbt the trembli g shepherds at the birth of Christ, 
and the angel of the resurrectioa to the uembling dis- 
ciples after his death: ‘Fear nut, nor be dismsyed.” 
(Luke ii., 10; Mark xvi., 6; comp. R m. viil., 31.) 

IV. The prate. Jehoshaphat and Judah do not wait 
till the deliverance is afforded before they begin to 
praise God for it. The promise of God is always equiv- 
alent to performance, as 4 note of whicb an hooest and 
true goveroment has pl dged payment is equivalent to 
money. Thou shalt be saved is with God equivalent to 
thou artsaved. The day that begao as a fast ends as a 
thacksgiviog; the meeting that began with prayer ends 
witb praise (ver. 19); acd when on the morrow the army 
marches forth to xo down to the wilderness of Tekoa, 
ten or eleven miles south of Jerusalem, they march not 
to martial music, but to sacred hymns sung by the 


priests and Levites: ‘‘ Praise the Lord; for his mercy 
endureth forever " (ver. 21) (d). 
“ Then let our sones abound, 
Let every tear be dry; 
We're marching through Tmmanuel’s ground 
To fairer worlds on high.” 

V. The protection. Of its completeness there is no 
doubt; of tbe divine metbods there is some uncertainty. 
Whether the ambusbments (ver. 22) were Israelites, 
whose sudden and uvcexp:eted attack on the hetero- 
geneous army threw them isto @ panic, as sme sup 
pose; or whether in the divided counsels « f a grea’ bost, 
ily commanded and wholly undiscipliced, ooe part ot 
the heathen army fel) by mischance into a» ambuscade 
set by another part, and so they fell to fighting among 
themselves, as others, with it seems to me a better rea- 
soo, suppose; or whether the ambuscade was one of 
angelic liers in-wait, a supposition maintained by some, 
bul not certaioly implied by the text,—the result was tbat, 
almost without a blow, the eoemy were panic-strickeo 
and fled away. ‘ A sudden pasic or jealousy diss. ved 
the heterogeneous host in the very presence of the army of 
Judab, and the recollection of the expedition, accom- 
panied as it bad been by all the solemvities of a sacred 
war, lived long i: the memory of the people. The open- 
ing in the bills where the spoil was collected, and where 
the ‘blessing,’ the ‘grace’ on its distribution was pro- 
rounced by the Levites(e) was knowa as the Va!ley of 
Bkssinog. The whole sceve of the wild confusion of these 
vast multitudes in the soliude of the desert hills, their 
tumultuous flight as though before a stroke of tbat 
divine judgmert of which the name of the victonous 
king was a pledge, app: ars to bave given the nome «f 
Jeho-Shap hat (Jehoval Vicdicated) to the wid» vall-y 
down which tue host fled, and to bave furnished the 
prophet Jue] io the rext yeoeratioa with the imngery iu 
which he described (Joel iii., 2) the diviae judgment on 
the surroundi: g natwns.”(/) 

This story of tin, sorr.w and salvation needs not 
surely to have a moral drawn from it. The path to 
safety, whbetner of individual or nation, is always the 
same: the path of penitence and faith, of return to 
God aud trust io that mercy which * eadureth forever.” 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 


GOD'S BATTLE. 

To God's discouraged soldiers he often sends the message 
which he sent to Moses, Joshua, Gideon, Jehoshaphat, *‘ The 
battle is not yours, but God's.” This message he sends to 
you, teacher. ‘‘ For this cause the son of God was mani- 
fested, that he might destroy the works of the devil.”’ 
When we think of Christ folding little children in his arms, 
calling them Ais little ones; when we see Satan striving, in 
a thousand crafty ways, to get possession of them; we feel 
sure that this battle for souls is God's battle, Like Jehos- 
haphat, we inust sometimes ** stand still amd see the salva- 
tion of the Lord.” Words fail: buman influence has its 
limit. Welong to enter into the strife on God's side. If 
ouly we might decide the question ! But we can only wait 
and pray, and look for the end. Then we may comfort 
ourselves and one another with this truth—‘tis God's battle. 
His power doves not end with ours. * Believe in the Lord 
your God, so shall ye be established.” 


(ia) The Edomites because they were children of Fdom, and 
the Moabites and Ammonites because they were the children 
of Lot (Deut. Li , 4-9, 19). 

(b) it is a not improbable conjecture that Psalm Ixx villi. was 
composed on this occasion, or grew out of it: perhaps was the 
work of the prophet Jahaziel. At all events it was oer 
tainly composed ov a similar occasion: and it may well be 
read in connection with Jehosh«phat's prayer, which it illus 
trates and interprets, and to which it is of kin in spirit. 

(c) Kitto’s Cye., art. Jehoshbaphat.”’ 

(d) Perbaps Psalm cxxxvi.; one of like character certainly. 

(¢) Ver. 26, Barachab means blessing. 

(f) Stanley's Jewish Churcb.” 


Hooks and Authors. 
HOUSEHOLD DECORATION? 

It seems pr: bable that Mr. Cook started with the io- 
tention of producing a diff. rent book from what be bas 
given us, for he says, (page 16), ** People sp-ndirg 
money in furoisbivg their bomes will find it co-ts no 
more to get pretty things thaa ugly things—things in 
good taste tha. things in bad taste.” Again, (page 45), 
‘These chapters were not written for rich people's 
readiog.” If we remember rightly the earlier portions 
of this book as they appeared in Scribser’s magazine 
presented maioly such articles as were of especial inter- 
est to people of limited room and means, as the com- 
bined settle and table, etc. 

No doubt as he went on Mr. Cook-found that he was 
undertaking a serious business, for as a rule pretty 
things cost much more than ugly ones, and g od taste 


more than bad. Let any persons of limited time eod 
mefns attempt to furnish a house or even a single room 


1 The House Beautiful. By Clarence Cook. 
Soribner, Armstroug & Co. 


Now York: 


tastefully, and they will prove tbis to their full satisfac- 
tion. 

They will find the ugly things in all our shops, and 
within easy reach from tny point. They will find an 
a’undance of these things low in price, for they have 
not teen costly in design, and in execution are turned 
out by the thousand, the smallest savirg in their manu- 
facture being carefully regarded that the price may 
meet the necessities of c mpetition. Let it nut be sup- 
p sed that the new style dubbed ** Eastlake” solves this 
difficulty, for it will on acquaintarce prove more tire- 
some than the ordinary work of the shops, being, as 
Mr. Cock says, ungraceful and «tiff, and generally vot 
at all what it pretends to be, as well as asserting itself ina 
way tbat must abolish all repose or barmony io a room. 

After much disappointment the seekers must be con- 
tent with the ugly, or sprnd a great deal of time in 
bu ting up things at a bargain, or go to the more 
tasteful sh ps (from which Mr. Cook draws so many of 
his illustrati ns) acd pay large prices. If they g> abeut 
collecting tbey are likely to buy much that will be re- 
gretted; for experience as well as general go d taste is 
veeded to select such articles as shall barmonize and 
combine for uvity of effect. Go d taste may lead Mrs. 
Youvgwife to select a carpet that is pretty ino color and 
detail, but sbe bas nt yet realized from expcrience how 
quiet its effect should be to throw ivto pleasant re.ief 
other objects of interest, aud to bind tbe room together. 
Its patiera though pretty is too prorounced, and the 
charac'er of the room asa whele suffers. Taste and 
*Xperiecce, accompanied by either time or means, seem 
cs-ential to those who would make tbeir house a 
** House Beautiful.” 

Tue time bas rot yet come when our manufacturers 
give us simple and tasteful fucviture within the reach 
of moderate purses. Doubtless Mr. Cook in writing 
his book realiz'd this fact, and instead of undertaking 
to present such mod: Is, wisely determined to do scme- 
tuing for bis readers’ general culture. Heoce we bare 
set before us a great pvumber of examples of the most 
sensible, tasteful a d artistic furnisbi: gs tbat are to be 
f und—cosily, it is true, und not witbin the reach of 
people of average means, but all calculated to improve 
the publ.c taste acd train tbe eye. When this bas been 
dove, macufacturers will be found to meet the new de- 
matds at reasonable figures, and po doubt a school of 
trained designers will arise for this kind of work— 
something that docs not exist now save in the very ex- 
pensive 

It is greatly to Mr. Cook's credit that be has not pre- 
sented examples of ore style merely, or pressed cue 
style upon us (as many an entbusiast would d ) as ce n- 
tai: ing all that was worth attentior, in which cause the 
b ok would not bave possessed a tithe of its present 
value. He bas rather endeavored to present really good 
vbjects from all quarters, which makes the book m. re 
i stuuctive and entertaining tothe generul reader, era- 
bling bim to survey the whole field and make compari- 
sons for bimself. 

The gusbir g and weuld be facctious tone of the liter- 
ary part of the work is to be regretted. So ‘bump 
tious” a comparison (0 use Mr. Cook's expression) 
comes tiresome; and his praise of certaia artists, 
mechanics, sbhopmen and others, though rot witbout 
ground, is 89 extravagant and so often reiterated that 
ove frels that it must be acon ying to them if they are 
modest pe ple. Yet it is to be ssid that as far as the 
treatment of the general subject is coucerned the author 
will be usual y found on the side of good sense and 
rigst liviog, as w li as good taste. His remarks upon 
some of the faults of the day are admirabie, votably 
Ore passage upoo the geceral tendency to over-orna- 
me tation—a disease that most unbappily affects our 
buildings, furnishings and surrou diegs of every sort. 
His remark (page 169) upon ‘* the danger of spotting up 
the walls of upartments with little things "—and that the 
necessity for these things will n t be feitif the room is 
right ia its fundamental features, color, etc.—must be 
of value to all who will heed it. 

In concluding we feel sure that ‘‘ The House Beauti- 
ful,” witb its fi.e illustrations and its many good ideas, 
will prove a suggestive a: d useful bvok, kadicg (as its 
author evideutly desires) to independeat thought and 
action, rather than a servile following of all that is set 
fortb in its pages, 

THE SCIENCE OF WEALTH. 

The author of this work is a teacher of recognized 
ability and of large experiencer Tbe subject on which 
he writes is prowinently before the public, and every 
new treatise will find readers. This bovk is not the 
work of the scissors, but bears througbout the stamp of 
its author. More than most works it is a growth from 
agerm. The author bas fairly carried out bis aim—to 
present the whole subject as a logical development of a 
sii gle law of pature. 

It is difficult to define with scientific exactness the 


' Economica, or the Sctence of Wealth. By Julian M. Sturte- 
vant, D.D., LL.D., professor of political economy in Illinois 
College, and ex-president of the same. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 
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technical terms of Political Economy. Our author 
cynplains of other writers for their looseness, and has 
attempted to improve on their defioitions. La tbis re- 
erect be has been abundantly fearless. Wealth, capital, 
competition, &c., present themselves with novel mean- 
iogs. Capital is no longer restricted to that portion of 
wealth devoted to the further production of wealth, but 
dene tes ‘everything produced by previous human labor 
which still remains unexpended.” The term wealth 
receives a proportionate enlargement. It includes all 
pewer to labor and all products of labor performed. 
Tbat 1s, wealth is the genus, of which cupital and labor 
ure the two species. We must not hereafter cootrast 
the wealthy capitalist with the poor laborer, inasiauch 
us labor is wealth as truly as capital is, 

Competition is that law of nature by wbich every man 
in exchanging seeks to obtain as much as be can of the 
wealth of another for a given amount of bis o*n 
wealth, Of the existence of such a desire, and of its 
prominence in all the business intercourse of men, there 
can be no doubt; but some would object to callirg it 
competition. We are glad to note the empbasis of his 
assertion that this desire is pot sejsish. ** When men 
conduct exchanges thus they are not acting meaply or 
selfishly, tut they are obeying a law of nature as truly 
as a beavy b dy obeys a law of nature by falling when 
unsupported.” To speak of Political Economy as 
founded in buman selfishness, as some of our writers 
do, is not complimentary to the science, por creditable 
to their ethical knowledge. 

There can be no doubt as to the author's views con- 
cerping an irredeemable pauper currency. He deems it 
ico evident to require any confirmation by argument 
that ** no obligation resting on our government can be more 
macred than the duty of repaying such a JSorced loan al the 
rarlient possible day.” 

Toe question of a double standard is not discussed, 
nor is there any allusion to the demonetizati.n or re- 
monetization of silver. As the work is intended to be 
used as a text-book in schools and colleges, more tafor- 
mation on such subjects as money would have added 
materially to its value. It would bave required but 
little space to give the history of our coinage, both gold 
and silver. As it is, the book nowhere tells what a 
doilar is, 

Dr, Sturtevant is no advocate of a protective tariff. 
Protect: n is a moneop ly ia bis view, and the argument 
is all on the side of free trade. Yet the advocates of 
protectin are tieated with more consideration than 1s 
ususl with writers who maintain bis views. We are 
inclined to think that the best word on this general 
subj ct bas not been spoken. A fair, candid, consistent 
discussion of free trade, from whichever side, ia yet a 
desideratum. 

On the subjects of interest and taxation the autbor is 
full and clear, It is not well, however, to encourage 
men to break the law, as in speaking of a ‘* people in- 
telligent er ough to treat the statutes which interfere 
with it (interest) as a nullity.” The question whether 
the debtor or the creaitor should pay the tax in the 
case «fa mortgeyve, be answers thus: ** Let each of the 
parties be taxed for the property he really owns. Let 
the amount of the delt be subtracted from the property 
of the debtor and assessed to the creditor,” 

The doctrine now advocated by some at the West, 
that the State should provide for the universal gratui- 
tous educati-n of the people, is alluded to uoder the 
bead of taxation, and Lis views are indicated in these 
pertinent ard pregnavut questions: “Can it be shown 
that the Covs'iu'ion of the State is such as to quality 
it to devise and carry into execution a complete system 
of education fer all the people? Does any sane man 
believe bat it would be wise ad safe to entrust that 
cutire interest to politrcal bodies and political action ?” 


James R. Osgood & Co. have published an illustrated 
edition of that charming story, ‘‘One Summer.” Most 
happily has Mr. Hoppin caught the spirit of the vivacious 
recital of the author. The deadly umbrella, which for the 
time supplants the traditional bow and arrow of Cupid, ap- 
pears again and again to assert its share in each of the 
acts of this holiday drama. 

Robert Carter & Brothers publish a little book called 
“Servants of Christ,” by the author of “A Basket of 
Barley Loaves.” We desire to recommend it to pastors and 
Sunda y-school teachers as an excellent gift to the young 
Christians under their care. It is simple, direct and 
earnest. The motto on its title page is the statement of 
the essence of practical piety, “Our glory and nobility 
les in this, that we are the servants of Christ.” Christ 
himself said, ** | am among you as one that serveth.” 

A valuable aid to the study of history is furnished by 
Miss Ll. P. Whiteomb’s *‘ Topical History Chart.” Each 
page of the book is devoted to the history of a century, the 
countries ranging down, aud the historical events across 
the page. In this way at a glance the relation of one coun- 
try to anotber may be reached and an intelligent compar- 
ison made between the great transactions of any period. 
Ample space is left for notes, to be supplied according to 
the individual teacher's plan of study. (A. 8. Barnes & Co.) 

Another “ Historic Chart’ has been prepared by Prof. 
HS Oshorn, of Oxford, Ohio, with reference to the period 
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before the flood, and designed especially for the use of 
Sunday schools. This is in map form, printed on muslin 
with rollers, and so distinctly printed as to be easily seen 
across a large room. Its object is, by presenting a syn- 
chromic view of the lives of the antediluvians, to make 
their history intelligible to the youngest mind. This ob 
ject, it may be said, seems to be very satisfactorily reached. 

“Theological Essays,” by Dr. William G. T. Shedd, 
author of *‘ Sermons to the Natural Man,” and other con- 
tributions to theological literature, appears after twenty 
years’ circulation in one form or another, enlarged in 
treatment of the subjects discussed, but unchanyed in dog- 
matic statements. The Historic Spirit; the Idea of Evolu- 
tion defined and applied to History ; the Doctrine of Original 
Sin; the Atonement a Satisfaction to the Ethical Nature 
of both God and Man, are the more important topics dis- 
cussed. (Scribner, Armstrong & Cov.) 

Hurd & Houghton issue a volume of sermons entitled 
“The Church of the Household,” by the Rev. Charles H. 
Hall, D.D., of the Church of the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn. 
The idea on which the book is based is excellent and true. 
The church is a household ; as truly so to-day as when the 
apostle sent greeting ‘to the church that is in thy house.” 
This household is made up, if pure and useful, of the pure 
and useful units found in cach bome of the membership of 
the church. The effort of the author is to convince the 
church that it is the family of God; and to convince each 
family that it ought to be the church of God. The whole 
treatinent is practical and direct. 

*An Outline of General History,” for the use of schools, 
by Miss M. E. Thalheimer, is, as an outline. thorough, and 
has, what is difficult to obtain in outline pictures, warmth 
and reality. The author's works for school use are ad 
mirably done always; the present volume is to meet the 
complaint that the common school system did not allow time 
to use to advantage ber more elaborate histories. The 
General History, which is comprised in three bundred 
and thirty pages of a 12mo book, must be like a catalogue 
of mere names and their attendant facts; but the excellent 
maps and well drawn illustrations will perhaps serve as 
“hooks to hang the memory on.” (VanAntwerp, Bragg 
& Co.) 

* Dolly,” by Mrs. Burnett, the author of ‘‘ That Lass o’ 
Lowrie’s,” the book about the ownership of which there 
has been so much controversy, is an extremely interesting 
story, but as unlike its writer's other stories as if it had 
come from a different pen. It is strictly a narrative, 
whereas Mrs. Burnett's later stories are almost dramatic 
in form. Its motive, like that of most other novels, is 
love, but it is the natural affection of natural people, in- 
stead of the unreal article which novelists too frequently 
present. The scene is a Bohemian circle in London: but 
it is not the Bohemia with which journalists have so fre- 
quently disgusted decent people, for the characters, with 
a single exception, are respectable, while the heroine is as 
mimirable in character as she is charming. In fact, all 
the female characters in the story are drawn in a style 
which will particularly delight ladies. (Porter & Coates, 
Phila.) 

“The Bridge of History over the Gulf of Time,” by 
Thomas Cooper, has reached the thirteenth thousand of its 
issue. This is a deserved popularity. The little treatise is 
as chatty in style as lectures to voung people ought to be, 
and yet is a serious effort to lead their minds backward, 
through a historic review, to the beginning of the Christian 
era. Eacharch of the bridge is named. The Nineteenth 
Century arch is the arch of Science, then comes the arch of 
the French Revolution, then the arch of Oliver Cromwell, 
Martin Luther, and so on, to the days of Polycarp and St. 
John. The current theories of blatant infidelity and the 
Strauss and Renan doctrines of a more refined and learned 
scepticism are discussed in a popular style. The book is 
an excellent one fora young man who is hailing his dis 
covery of original talent because he has begun to enter- 
tain a doubt of Christianity and the Bible. It is not too 
simple a treatise for him; be needs things put very plainly, 
for his mind is befogged by the doubt from without and the 
pride of intellect from within. (T. Whitaker.) 

Mrs. Oliphant is one of the most wholesome and uni- 
formly pleasing writers of the English school now before 
the public. Her plots are always well chosen and con- 
sistently worked out; the stories are free from morbid 
sentiment and usually end happily—a great consideration 
to the average novel reader. Indeed stories of this sort, 
written for no other purpose but to please and entertain, 
ought always to end happily; and *“ Young Musgrave,” 
Mrs. Uliphant’s latest, so fully satisfies this essential con- 
dition as to be a very charming book. There is a delicacy 
of coloring thrown around the characters and a peculiar 
tact in the treatment of the situations that takes away all 
thought of improbability, and makes the most unusual 
persons and startling coincidences seem altogether proper 
and reasonable. We do not remember anything in recent 
fiction prettier than that part of the story which relates to 
the children Lilias and Nello, a difficult part and yet man- 
aged with admirable skill, (Harper & Brothers.) 

Mr. Hammond, the evangelist, has published the record 
of his experiences as bearing upon the ** Conversion of Chil- 
dren.” He has certainly a wonderful success in bringing 
about immediate response to his appeals from the congre- 
gations of children addressed by bim all over the land. 
He is, by right of adaptation to bis work, the children’s 
evangelist. The book is accompanied by testimonials 
from adults to the permanent results of his work. There 
is among all practical pastors a strong belief in the con- 
version of children, and that the strongest Christian life 
in the adult usually dates back for its beginnings to child- 
, hood. There may be dispute about methods, Mr. Ham- 
| mond’s and otber modes of work being open to criticism; 
but the thousands of children brought to Christ avery year 


are the indication of a strong and beautiful fact in Chrie 
tian life. Wecan hardly agree with the opening sentence 
of the introduction, written by Dr. Rankin, of Washing- 
ton City, that * children are converted just as adults are.” 
Tibbals & Sons have published the work in excellent style. 
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Several months—or is it a year or two?—ago, Mr. Lanigan 
of the New York “World ” started a series of ** Fables” in 
that Journal from which we have several times quoted. 
Their humor is distinctly American, but of an order not 
heretofore developed and which, enviable as it is, has not 
as Vet prove ked successful imitation. These fables, orneara 
hundred of the best of them, have now been published by the 
* World” in a pamphlet which is meeting an enormous 
sale. Mr. F. S. Church has illustrated them in a stvle 
which is as outlandishlv and absurdly whimsical as are 
the fables themselves. ‘To indicate the quality of the fables 
we quote one, not from those collected in the Look, but 
from the new series just started in the ‘** World :” 

THE PERPLEXED SERPENT. 

A Serpent, having come to a Fork in the Road. and ing 
uncertain whether of the two Paths to pursue, sought Coun- 
sel of a Pious Hermit as to his future Policy. “My Advice.” 
said the Ancborite, “sould be to follow your Tongue.” 
But,” replied the Serpent, Tongue forks aleao.” “In 
thut case.” aaid the Hermit, 1 can do Nothing for you; but 
you should have thought of that further down the Road.” 

Moral.— People should Take Iced to the Morrow, especially 
on the Eve of Elections. 


LITERARY NOTE S. 

—Mrs. Abha G. Woolson’s recent course of lectures on 
English literature, in Boston, have been highly spoken of. 

—W. J. Widdleton has brought out in admirable style 
Sir Thomas Erskine May's history of ** Democracy in 
Europe.” The work is in two volumes. 

—The utterances of Christ have been collated by topics 
with the title ** What Jesus Says,” and published by the 
Rev. Frank Russell, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

—An excellent wall map of Palestine, desined especially 
to accompany the present course of S. S. lessons, is pub 
lished at a low figure by the Advecate Publishing Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

—Mr. George Parsons Lathrop, of Cambridge, 
thorne’s son-in-law, is pamed as the 
“The Wolf at the Door,” the 
Name series, 

—Subscribers at $2.50 each are wanted for the publica- 
tion of a complete index to the sixtv-three volumes of the 
* North American Review,” which has been prepared by 
Mr. William Cushing, of the Harvard College library. 

—Rev. J. M. Whiton’s authorship of the work entitled, 
‘*Is Eternal Punishment Endless!” is at last avowed. and a 
new and enlarged edition is scon to be published by Rock- 
wood, Brooks & Co., to meet the want created by the 
present agitation of the subject. 

—The daughters of the late Mr. Richard Cobden are now 
collecting and arranging his correspondence, with a view 
to its early publication. They will teel obliged if any one 
possessing letters from him which could be included in the 
work will send them to Mr. T. B. Potter, M. P., Reform 
Club CLambers, 105 Pall Mall, London, 8S. W. 

—The third volume of Rev. Joseph Cook's lectures, 
namely, that upon ** Orthodoxy,” is in the binder’s hands, 
and may be looked for from the publishers, J. R. Osgood 
& Co., this week. The same house have just ready 
dainty book on ** Home Interiors,” by E. C. Gardner, the 
Springfield architect; a new ‘Story of a Mine,” by Bret 
Harte; and another volume of ** Poems of Places,” devoted 
very seasonably to Greece and Turkey. 

G. P. Putnam’s Son’s have issued the third volume of 
‘The Select British Essayists,” composed of representative 
papers from The Tatler,” **(iuardian and Freeholder.” 
The introductory essay is by Mr. Habberton and is an ex- 
cellent, though brief, indication of the purpose of the orig- 
inal journals from which these selections have been made. 

—Mr. Samuel Adams Drake, the historical antiquars, 


Haw 
probable author of 
latest novel in the “No 


ii 


has in preparation an exhaustive and elaborate history of ae} 
Middlesex county, Massachusetts, the county which va 
contains Cambridge, Charlestown, Lexington, Concord, e 


Lowell and the Newtons, and a district which has played 
a memorable part in the whole career of New England. It 


will be published by Estes & Lauriat, provided a snf- 
ficient number of subscribers can be obtained at $7.00 for am 
each of the two large volumes. ei 
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Our Folks at Poqannc.” 


MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

THE PUZZLE OF POGANUC. 
a the apparition of the blue-bird 
+ andthe sanguine hopes of the boys, the winter yet 
refused to quit the field. Where these early blue-birds go 
to, that come to cheer desponding hearts in arctic regions 
like Poganuc, is more than one can say. Birds’ wings are 
wonderful little affairs, and may carry them many hun- 
dred southward miles in a day. Dolly, however, had her 
own theory about it, and that was that the bird went right 
up into heaven, and there waited till all the snow-storms 
were over. 

Certain it was that the Poganuc people, after two prom- 
ising days of thaw, did not fall short of that * six weeks’ 
sledding in March” which has come to be proverbial. 

The thaw. which had dripped from icicles and melted 
from snow-banks, froze stiffer than ever, and then there 
came a two days’ suow-storm—good, big, honest snow- 
feathers, that fell and fell all day and all night, till all the 
houses wore great white night-caps, the paths in front of 
all the house~loors had to be shoveled out again, and the 
farmers with their sleds turned out to break roads. 

The Doctor was planning a tour 1n his sleigh to fulfill his 
monthly round of visiting the schools, 

Schools there always were in every district, from the 
time the first log school-house had been erected in the 
forests, down to the davs when, as now, the school-house 
is a comfortable, well-furnished building. 

In the Doctor’s day the common school-houses were little, 
mean shanties, built in the cheapest possible manner, con- 
sisting of one small room and a vestibule for hanging bon- 
nets, hats and dinner baskets. In winter, a box-stove, the 
pipe of which passed through one of the windows, gave 
warmth. Blackboards were unknown. The teacher's care 
was simply to hear reading in the Bible and the * Col- 
umbian Orator;” to set copies in ruled copy-books; to set 
“sums” from ‘‘ Daboll’s Arithmetic:” to teach parsing 
from * Murray’s Grammar;” to mend pens, and to ferule 
and thrash disorderly scholars. In the summer months, 
when the big boys worked in the fields, a woman gener- 
ally held sway, and taught knitting and sewing to the 
girls. On Saturday all recited the Assembly's Cate- 
chism,” and once a month the minister, and sometimes his 
wife, came in to hear and commend the progress of the 
scholars. 

One of the troubles of a minister in those times was so 
to hold the balance as to keep down neighborhood quarrels; 
not an easy matter among a race strong, opinionated, and 
who, having little variety in life, rather liked the stimulus 
of disagreements. A good quarrel was a sort of moral 
whetstone, always on hand for the sharpening of their 
wits. 

Such a quarrel had stood for some two or three years 
past in regard to the position of the North Poganuc school- 
house. It had unfortunately been first located on a high, 
slippery, windy hill, very uncomfortable of access in the 
winter months, and equally hot and cheerless in summer. 
Subsequently, the building of several new farmhouses had 
carried most of the children a considerable distance away, 
and occasioned increased sense of inconvenience. 

The thing had been talked of and discussed in several 
successive town-meetings, but no vote could be got to 
change the position of the schoolhouse. Zeph Higgins was 
one of the most decided in stating what ought to be done 
and where the sciuoolhouse ought to stand: but. unfortu- 
nately, Zeph’s mode of arguing a question was such as to 
rouse all the existing combativeness in those whom he 
sought to convince. No more likely mode to ruin a motion 
in town-meeting than to get Zeph interested to push it. In 
Poganuc, as elsewhere, there were those in town-meeting 
that voted on the principle stated by the immortal] Bird o’ 
Freedom Sawin: 

“ | take the side that isn’t took 
By them consarned teetotalers.” 
In the same manner, Zeph’s neighbors were for the most 
part inclined in town-meeting, irrespective of any other 
consideration, to take the side he didn’t take. 

Hiel Jones had often been heard to express the opinion 
that, “Ef Zeph Higgins would jest shet up his gash in 
town-meetin’, that air schoolhouse could be moved fast 
enough; but the minit that Dr. Cushing had been round. 
and got folks kind o’ slicked down and peaceable, Zeph 
would git up and stroke ’em all back’ards and git their 
dander up agin. Folks warn’t a-goin to be druv: and Zeph 
was allers fer drivin’.” 

The subject of an approaching town-meeting was begin- 
ning to loom dimly in the discussions of the village. One 
characteristic of the Yankee mind, as developed in those 
days, was the slowness and deliberation with which 
it arrived at any purpose or conclusion. This was 
not merely in general movements, but in particular 
ones also. Did the Widow Brown contemplate turn- 
ing her back buttery into a sink-room, she forthwith went 
over to the nearest matrons of her vicinity, and announced 
that she was * talkin’ about movin’ her sink,” and the 
movement in all its branches and bearings was discussed 
in private session. That was step No. 1. Then all the 
women at the next quilting, or tea-drinking, heard that 
Widow Brown was ‘‘ talking about changing her sink,” 
and they talked about it. Then Seth Chickering, the neigh- 
borhood carpenter, was called into consultation, and came 
and investigated the premises, and reported—first to the 
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widow and second to his wife, who told all the other wo- 
men what ‘*‘ Seth, he said,’’ etc. The falking process con- 
tinued indefinitely, unless some active Providential dispen- 
sation brought it to an end. 

The same process was repeated when Mrs. Slocum 
thought of investing in a new winter cloak; the idea in 
those days prevailing that a winter cloak was a thing 
never but once in a life-time to be bought, and after that 
to endure for all generations, the important article must 
not be bought lightly or unadvisedly. When Deacon 
Dickenson proposed to build a new back parlor on his 
house and to re-shingle the roof, the talking and discussion 
lasted six months, and threw the whole neighborhood into 
commotion: carpenters came before daybreak and roosted 
on the fences, and at odd times as they found leisure, at 
all hours of the day, gathered together, and Seth Chickering 
took the opinions of Sam Parmelee and Jake Peters; and 
all Mrs. Dickenson’s female friends talked about it, till 
every shingle, every shingle-nail and every drop of paint 
had received a separate consideration, and the bargain 
was, so to speak, whittled down to the finest possible 
point. 

Imagine the delicacies of discussion, then, that attended 
the moving of a schoolhouse at the public expense—a 
schoolhouse in which everybody in the neighborhood had 
a private and personal claim—and how like the proceed. 
ings of a bull in a china shop was the advocacy of a champ- 
ion like Zeph Higgins, and one may see how infinitely ex- 
tended in this case might be the area of * talkin’ about 
movin’ that air schoolhouse,” and how hopelessly distant 
any decision. The thing had already risen on the horizon 
of Deacon Dickenson’s store, like one of those puzzling 
stars or fractiously disposed heavenly bodies that seem 
created to furnish astronomers with something to talk 
about. 

The fateful period was again coming round; the spring 
town-meeting was at hand, and more than one had been 
heard to say that *‘ Ef that air schoolhouse hed to be 
moved, it oughter to be done while the sleddin’ was good.” 

In Deacon Dickenson’s store a knot of the talkers were 
gathered around the stove, having a final talk and warm- 
up previous to starting their sleds homeward to their sup- 
per of pork-and-beans and doughnuts. 

Our mournful friend, Deacon Peasley, sat in his usual 
drooping attitude on a mackerel-keg placed conveniently 
by the stove ; and then, like Beattie’s hermit, | 

“ + his plaining begun. 
Tho’ mournful his spirit, his soul was resigned.” 


‘I’m sure I hope I don’t wanter dictate to the Lord, nor 
nuthin, but ef he should send a turn o’ rheumatism on Zeph 
Higgins, jest afore town meetin’ day—why, seems to me 
‘twould be a marcy to us all.” 

‘I don’t see, fer my part,” said Tim Hawkins, “why 
folks need to mind what he says; but they do. He'll do 
more agin a motion talkin’ fer it, than I can do talkin’ 
agin itfera year. I never see the beat of him—never.” 

‘Ain't there nobody,”’ said Deacon Peasley, caressing 
his knee, and looking fondly at the stove door, ‘‘ that could 
kind o’ go to him, and sort o’ set it in order afore him how 
he henders the very thing he’s sot on doin’ ?” 

‘Guess you don’t know him as I do,” said Deacon 
Dickenson, ‘‘or you wouldn't ‘a’ thought o’ that.”’ 

‘‘And now he’s gone in with the Democrats, and agin 
Parson Cushing and the church, it ‘ll be worse 'n ever,” 
remarked Tim Hawkins. 

‘*Now, there's Mis’ Higgins,” said the Deacon ; “ she 
can't do nothin’ with him; he won't take a word from her: 
she hez to step round softly arter him, a-settin’ things right. 
Why, Widder Brown, that lives up by the huckle' erry 
pastur’-lot, was a-tellin’ my wife, last Sunday, how Zeph’s 
turkeys would come a trampin’ in her mowin' and all she 
could say and do he wouldn't keep ’em tohum. And then 
when they stole a nest there, Zeph he took the eggs and 
carried ‘em off, ‘cause he said the turkeys was hisn. Mis’ 
Higgins, she jest put on her bonnet, and went right over, 
that arternoon, and took the turkey eggs back to the wid” 
der. Mis’ Brown said Mis’ Higgins didn’t say a word, but 
she looked consid’able—her eyes was a shining and her 
mouth sort o’ set, as if she’d about come to the eend of her 
patience.” 

“Wal,” said Deacon Peasley, ‘I rather wonder she durst 
to do it.” 

“Wal,” said Tim, ‘“‘my wife sez that there is places 
where Mis’ Higgins jest takes her stand, and Zeph hez to 
give in. Ef she gets her back agin a text in the Bible, 
why, she won't stir from it if he killed her; and when it 
comes to that Zeph hez to cave in. Come to standin’—why 
she kin stand longer ’n he kin. I rather 'xpect he didn’t 
try to git back them turkey eggs. Ef he did, Mis’ Higgins 
would ’a’ stood right in the road, and he'd ‘a’ hed to ‘a’ 
walked over her. I 'xpect by this time Zeph knows what 
he kin make her do and what he can’t.” 

“Wal,” said Hiel Jones, who had just dropped in, “I 
tell ye Zeph's screwed himself into a tight place now. 
That air 'Piscopal parson, he’s gret on orderin’ and com- 
mandin’, and thinks he didn’t come right down from the 
‘Postles for nothin’. He puts his pew folks through the 
drills lively, I tell ye; he’s ben at old Zeph ’cause he don’t 
bow to suit him in the creed—Zeph's back is stiff as a 
ramrod, and he jest hates it. Now, there’s Mis’ Higgins: 
“he'll allers do any thing to "blige anybody, and ef the 
minister wants her to make a curtsey, why she does it the 
best she’s able, and Nabby and the boys, they take to it; 
but it gravels Zeph. Then all this ere gittin’ up and sittin’ 
down aggravates him, and he comes out o’ church as cross 
as a bull in fly-time.” 

Of course, the laugh was ready at this picture of their 
neighbor’s troubles, and Hiram added: 


“He'll put it through, though; he won't go back on his ° 
tracks, but it’s pikery and wormwood to him, I tell ye. I_ 


saw him t’other day, after Parson had been speaking to 
him, come out o’ church, and give his hoss such a twitch, 
and say, ‘ Darn ye!’ in a way I knew wa'n't meant for the 
critter. Zeph don’t swear,” added Hiel, *‘ but I will say he 
can make darn sound the most like damn of any man in 
Poganuc. He’s got lots o' swear in him, that ole feller 
hez.” 

‘‘My mother says she remembers when Polly Higgins 
(that is) was the prettiest gal in all the deestrict,” said 
Deacon Peasley. ‘‘She was Polly Adams, from Danbury. 
She came to keep the deestrict school, and Zeph he sot his 
eyes on her, and hev her he would; he wouldn't take * No’ 
for an answer; he didn't give her no peace till he got her.” 

** Any feller can get a gal that way,” said Hiel, witha 
judicial air. *‘A gal allerssays * No’ at fust—to get time 
to think on’t.” 

“Is that the way with Nabby?’ asked the Deacon, with 
a wink of superior intelligence. Whereat there came a 
general laugh, and Hiel pulled up his coat collar, and, 
looking as if he might say something if delicacy did not 
forbid, suddenly remembered that *‘ Mother had sent him 
for a quarter of a pound o’ young Hyson.” 

Definite business at once broke up the session, and every 
man, looking out his parcels, mounted his sled and wended 
his way home. 

(To be continued.) 


THE TALE OF A TRAMP. 

HE remarkable article written some years ago by 
James Greenwood about the Lambeth Workhouse 
finds a parallel in the report of the chief of the Massachu- 
setts detective force upon the subject of ‘‘ Tramps.” The 
report is the result of the observation of two detectives 
who were detailed last summer for this special purpose. 
Their instructions were to assume the role of the tramp, 
proceed to his ground and by intimate association obtain 
an inside view of his daily life. The plan was not a diffi- 
cult one to carry out. The fraternity is so large and its 
elements so diverse that not much more than seedy cloth- 

ing and a decayed look are necessary for a passport. 

Starting out from Springfield, it was not long before the 
amateurs fell in with professionals. These were two in 
number, and were disposed to be friendly and confidential. 
They were Irishmen, thirty and forty-five years of age, 
the one a shoemaker, the othera tailor. Both could get 
work if they desired, but preferred to tramp. They only 
worked when they wanted money to get liquor, and not 
then if they could steal it. One had tramped five, the 
other eight years. As a rule they could get very little 
food by begging, only dry bread and milk. What they 
ate they generally stole, and recommended the detectives 
to do likewise. 

After parting from these communicative and unsus- 
picious vagrants,the next person interviewed was a French- 
man. His plan was to tramp through the country in the 
summer and fall, going to some large city as cold weather 
came on. There he would get arrested for some petty 
crime, and spend the winter months in the congenial re- 
tirement of a prison. His personal effects, including four 
bottles of gin, were carried in a valise. 

(On a following day the travelers met three tramps who 
took them to a rendezvous in the woods where were gath- 
ered fourteen others. Of these, three were German, two 
Dutch, one Swede, one French, three Americans and two 
Irish. The party had already been in the place five days, 
subsisting upon chickens and potatoes abstracted from 
neighboring farm-bouses. For securing the chickens such 
ingenious expedients were adopted as fishhooks baited with 
corn, and bread soaked in rum. 

In leaving this retreat the party divided into four squads, 
those who went first marking with chalk the prominent 
points in the route for the guidance of those who were to 
follow. Nearly all of the regular tramps carry chalk of 
different colors. On coming to villages they would go 
through separately and meet again outside. Plenty of 
food was obtained by begging and stealing. Old men 
more frequently excited compassion than young ones. 
The latter when they were asked why they did not go to 
work always professed readiness, but represented them- 
selves as being familiar with some trade which they knew 
would not be practiced in that locality. 

During the last week of these travels the detectives en- 
countered large numbers of men on their way to the rail- 
road riots in Pennsylvania. At one point, about twenty 
miles from Pittsfield, they met a gang of thirty-three, and 
were told that there were in the woods along the line of 
the Boston and Albany Road not less than 400 others ex- 
pecting a strike to occur there. These outlaws were ready 
for any plan of pillage and destruction that might be 
proposed, 

It is the testimony of the detectives that of the entire 
number with whom they conversed they found but two 
who did not scout the idea of going to work for the pur- 
pose of earning an honest livelihood, and they express the 
doubt whether these two were ready to engage in any la- 
borious employment, 

This experience, more authentic and suggestive than 
anything of the kind that has ever before appeared, will 
no doubt be of great value in the treatment of the general 
subject. It defines very accurately the social status of the 
Tramp. He is no longer merely a nuisance. He is a 
criminal. 


—Owing to Mr. Harvey’s ‘‘ Reminiscences,” or some other 
cause, a revived interest in Mr. Webster's memory is 
noticeable in New England. A memorial association was 
to be formed on the 18th inst., the 9th anniversary of the 
great statesman’s birth, whose object is to be the gathering 
and preservation of unrecorded facts relating to his 
history. 
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© Phenix Insurance Co, 


The Phenix Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn., by its statement in our issue of 
this week makes a most excellent exposition 
of its financial prosperity. The total assets, 
which are given with minuteness of detail, 
amount to $2,456,194 and the surplus over 
capital and all liabilities to $573.604. Attention 
is invited tothe statement. The present offi- 
cers of the company are H. Kellogg, President, 
A. W. Jillson, Vice President, D. W. C. Skilton, 
Secretary, and Geo. H. Burdick, Ass't. Secre- 
tary. The Phoenix belongs to the old and 
substantial companies whose record has 
always been honorable. 


tna Insurance Company. 


The £tna Insurance Company of Hartford, 
Conn., in its annual sta.ement in another col- 
umn shows its assets to be $6,783,867, and its 
surplus, beyond all liabilities, tu be $1,771,869. 
This is one of the oldest and most substantial 
companies in the country, aod has always 
been noted for its careful management. Its 
assets are of the best character and not liable 
to special fluctuation. The officers are Lucius 
J. Hendee, President, Jotham Goodnow, Sec- 
retary, and William KB. Clark, Assistant Secre- 
tary. 


Brooklyn Philharmonic, 

At the next Rehearsal of the Brooklyn Phil- 
harmonic, on Friday, February 1, at 3, the 
following orchestral selection will be ren- 
dered: Symphony, “ Lenore,” by Raff; Over- 
ture to “ Coriolanus,” Beethoven: Wedding 
March and Variations (first time), Goldmark ; 
and Overture to “ Rienzi,” Wagner. Schu- 
mann’s “Traumerei" will be played at this 
Rebearsal only, by request. At the next con- 
cert Mr. 8. B. Mills, pianist, will play. 

An Excellent Calendar. 

The Ephemeris edition of the Combination 
Almanac-Calendar is one of the most conve- 
nient and complete we have seen. It gives 
SUnrise and sunset, the phases of the moon, 
tide tables, church, feast and fast days, and 
all leading occurrences of public interest. It 
will be sent on receipt of 24 centa by W. W. 
Davia, Union-Argus Building, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
The trade is supplied through the American 
News Co. 


A New York Correspondent says: 
“ There is probably no botel that bas enjoyed 
such a profusion of press notices from the 
great Dailics as the * Brunswick of Boston. 
If one will stop there when visiting that city 
it will be found that in no case have the points 
been elaborated or the picture overdrawn. 
The truth is the Hotel Brunswick is as fine as 
any in this country. It may justly be termed 
a magnificent hotel, of the very first order, 
and as such it is already a great success.” 


The South. 

Any person who will send two dollars to 
pet tne debt on Ames M. E. Chureh, New 
Or 18, which is greatly pressed, will receive, 
post-patd, a book of 275 pages with map, en- 
titled, * Louisiana as it is," which tells about 
the climate, flowers, lands, production, people, 
ete. Address Rev.J. H. M’Carty, New Orleans. 
La. Box 


Get the Best. 

The edition of Webster's Unabridged Quarto 
Illustrated Dictionary, offered as a premium 
to the subscribers to the Christian Union, is 
the latest, largest and best ; is bound in hand- 
some and substantial library sheep binding, 
and printed on fine paper. It is in every re- 
spect a first-class book, and is sold in the 
bookstores at $12. 


Notice, 

We have two letters from 8. E.8., Boone- 
ville. As there are six Boonevilles. and he 
mentions no State, we are at a loss where to 
send the paper. Will he please enlighten us, 
and will all subscribers be careful always to 
give their full post-office address ? 


The Lord’s Prayer. 

A very interesting and ingeniously orna- 
mented lithograph of the Lord's Prayer ts 
published by Steuber Bros., 22 Platt Street, 
N. Y., from whom circulars may be bad on 
application. 


When Mind and Body are out of sorta, 
owing toa Disordered Liver, try at once Dr. 
Jayne's Sanative Piils,a sure remedy for all 
Bilious Affectiona, Costiveness, &c. 


Sweet asa Chaplet of Roses 
is J. & E. ATKINSON'S Exiract of White Roses 
for the Hair. At once cleansing, invigorat- 
ing, ana of delightful fragrance. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


Supplies Principals for Public Schools. Acade- 
mies and Boarding Schools: Professors, Tutors 
and Governesses; gives intormatiun to Parents uf 
good scho: is. 

Families going abroad or to the country prompt- 


lys 

" eel to Miss M. J. YOUNG, American and For- 
eign Teachers’ Agency, Union sonare (Broad- 
way side), New Yorr 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


DEMOCRACY IN EUROPE 


A HISTORY. 


By SIR THOMAS ERSKINE MAY. K.C.B., D.C.L.. 
auth nstitutional History of England.” 
Two volumes, Svo, 59) pages, cloth, extra, gilt 
topes, 
FROM AUTHOR'S PREFACE: 

“If any professional or political faith is expected 
asa pledge of the soirit to which this history is 
Written, it is this: hail the development of pop- 
ular Weras an essential conditt of the socal 
advaneement of nations. Laman ardent admirer 
of political liberty, of rational and enlightened 
iiberty. such «s most Eng!i-hmen approve-—and 
condemn any vi lation of its principles. whether 
by a despotic King or by ap ill-ordered Repubiic.” 


W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
No. 27 
For sale at princival bookstores,and mailed. p. at 

paid, on receipt of price, by the publisher. 


lleward Street, New Vork. 


Brilliant New Collection of Musie for Singing Schools, 
Conventions, thors, &c. 


THE GALAXY. 


By J. author of “ The Nor- 
mai. ete. Oneof the must compete ang attract. 
ive Singing-b» ks ever :ssuec. Over “0 pages of 
Part Songs, Giees. Anthems, Chants, Hymn Tunes 
and a very complete elemertary cepartmwent. 
rice $1, mated p -st-paid; $10.5 per dozen. 


Heavenward. ChapelAntiems 


By gas Murray, By Dr. J.B. Herbert, 
i 


oP. as, and «thers, The west suceessfu 
“the ending and best anthem bo k published 
bo Kofs.*. Sones. send in years. Every (ber 


twerty-fivVe centa for 
sample in paper. Pr ce, 
th beards, 35 cts. ; $40 per 
hundred. 


should bhaveit. iarwe 
p ges. Matled on re ceipt 
ef price. $1.25 Discount 
or quantities, 

Brainard’s New Method for Piane, 83 00 
New Methed tor Reed 2 50 


ee eee eee ee 


Method for Keed 


33 
« Melodic Sch'l for ¥ iolin, 
Holland's Modern Meth. fortiuitar, 2 50 
The ab ve are the best Instruction Books for 
these instruments. Mailed on receipt «ft price. 
Sen’ 15 cents for Breinard’s Musical 
Woerld, cortuini2 over worth «of 
new music. Only @1.50 per year with prem:um. 
Catalogue of Musican) Books sent free. 


S. Brainard’s Sons. Publishers, Cleveland, 0. 
Branch H use: 
Williams & Manes, 
Cinetnppatl ©. 


Me = odern 


Fastern Agents: 
Wm. A. Pond & Co.. 
New York. 


NEW PRIMER tor the 


PARLOR ORCAN 


The excellence and peopu'arity of Winner's 
Primers sre acknowledged by every one. This 
new one forthe Parl cr Orean 1 cle+r and brief tn 
ite @xpiana lons, und a veryeresat hep t- ¥ ung 
begi-ners. Contelns a number of pn ar me 
dies urranged inan easy mauner. Price T5e. 


M'LLARD'S VOCAL TEXT BOOK. 


Thre work which ts issued in fine style. engrav: 
throughout. is a sta..dard w vo al cu’ 
designed fur both teacher and vupils; itsc ntents 
embrece «xercise<« in every Cepurtment:.f vice. 
is highly recommernded by such wel! 
koown #silital teachers a4 -ig-. Errani, oe ble, 
to pconl, Gazzaniga, and others. Price 


SINGER’S PROGRESS. 


By L. ALBITES., 

A eollection of easy an’ useful exerctses for all 
voices, with accomp nioent. They are melodl us 
and pleusing in cheracter, and cana: t tall to ad 
vence the studert rapidly. The wuth r is we 
own Oe the best and moist successful 
teachersin New Vork: ard -INGEK'’s PRUOGRE-=s 
has been mee very widely by the best vocal iu- 
structors. ce 


ART OF SINCINC. 


By F. SIEBER. 

A treatise of every brancn of the vocal art. Thi» 
work has been furs me years the stindar! text- 
he K and authority in Eur pe to all matters reiut- 
ing to the bygiene and formation of the voice, and 
musical execution: tte popularity wth the best 
teuchers* 18 extending oaily. an every Vocalist 
she uld possess a copy. Price in cloth, $1.50. 


WM. A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway, 


amd 39 Union Square, N.Y. 


CHOIRS, SINGING SCHOOLS, 


SOCIETIES 


SHOULD USE 


The Salutation (,°°"). or 
Zion perave -or The Encore 
Perkins’ Sing- 
ing | School or John= 
son’s Chorus Choir In- 
struction Book 


The first two are first-class Church music books, 
by L. O. Emerson aod W.O. Perkins, ono have ful! 
instructive c urees. The last three are titted es. 
pectally for Singing Schools by the very best 
talent. Now for a spirited Winter and spring 
Singing Class! 


Also give new interest to the vear's practice, by 
getting up ore of our © CANTATAS, (send for 
eleular ). Five of them are: 
Belshazzar, - Butterfield. $1.25 
Don Munio, Dwiley Buck. 
Joseph’s Bondage, 1.25 
Prod gal Song, Sullivan. 1.25 
Walpurgis Night, Mendetssohn. 


Belshazzar and Josevh's B ndage are dramatized, 
and are splen.io mus ca! dramas. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
H. Ditson & Co., 843 Broadway. N.Y. 
an of Publi-hing o atled 


AUTHORS’ AUTHORS PUBLISHING 


COMPANY, 7 Bona ‘Street. Sew York. 


Des riptive C«taleeue and our 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


549 4 551 Broadway, New York. 


Have ‘ust published : 
I. 


Field Paths and Green Lanes; 
BEING NTRY WALKS, CHLEFLY IN *UR- 
REY AND SUSSEX. By Louis J. JENNINGS 
With Sketches by J. 
lvol., 2mo. Cloth. pages. 


Primer of Pianoforte-Playing. 


By FRANKLIN TAYLOR. With numerous Exam- 
pes, ivol., mo. 126 pages. Price, 45 cents. 


Il}. 


The Life and Words of Christ. 


By CUNNINGHAM DD. With Engrav- 
Ings on steel. Zvols..4to. Price, 6.00. 


IV. 
An American Girl, and her Four 
Years in a Boys’ College. 
By SOLA. Ivol. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 
Elements of Geology, 


A Text-Book for Colleges and for the Gener! 
Keader. By Joseru LE CONTE. | Vol., S¥u, 
puges. 


H. Whymper. 
Price, $1.50. 


Vi. 
Four Years with General Lee; 


Being Summary of re Important Events 
t uching the Career of Genera! R bert E. Lee, 
in the War be ween the states; t gether with 
an Authorttative statement of the strength of 
tne Army which he commanded in the Field. 
By WALTER H. TAYLOR, of his staff. | voi.. 
svo. Cloth. Priee, $2.00. 


Vil. 
St. Paul’s within the Walls, Ss 


Ap Account of the American Chape! at Rome. 
Italy; t gether with the Sermons preacheo in 
C. nvectoon with ite Consecration. By the Kev. 
J. Nevin, DD. itme. Price, $1.50. 


Vill. 


Science and Literature in the Middle 
Ages. 


By Par. LACROTX. IHilastrated with 15 Chromo- 
Lithogr. pis ano 250 Wood Vel. 
Cioth, 1.00; half caif, $15.00 


IX. 


The Waverley Novels. 


The new Library Editon. C moplete in 2% vols., 
avo. Illustraced with about steel 
half caif, $125.00, 


rice, in cloth, $75.00; 


X. 
Gems of the Centennial Exhibition ; 


Consisting of Iilustrated Descriptions of Objects 
ot ap Artistie Cheracter, io the Exhibits: the 
Untied States, Great Britain, France. “pein, 
Germany, Belgrum, ‘orwasy. Sweden, 
Dbenmeurk. Hungary, Russa, Japan, 
‘Turkey, lodia, ete., tthe adeiphia, Indus- 
trial Exhibitiwn of vol, Swo. Price, $6.00. 


XI. 


Appleton’s Illustrated Hand-Book of 
American Winter Resorts ; 


For Tourists and Invalids. 1 vol., imo. 
cover, el th, 75 ee nts, 


NOV 
1. Renee and Franz. (LE BU ) From the 
of GUSTAVE H lvol.. imme. 


ing the seventh volume ‘ ‘A Collection of 
Foreign Authors,’ 


il. Christmas Books. By CHARLES DICKENS. 
With 2 by Barnard. « voul., 
4to. Paper cover, 75 cents; cl oth, $1.25. 


Itt. Remances of the East. From the French 
of COMTE DE GOBINEAU Paper cover, 
cents; cloth, 1.00. Forming the xth volume 
of the leeti of Foreign Authors.” 


IV. The Sarcasm of Destiny » or, NINA’s Ex- 
PERIENCE. By vol., 
Cioth. Price, $1 


Vv. “Cherry Ripe!’ A Novel. By H&LEN B. 
MATHERS, author of “Comin’ thro’ the Kye.” 


nes. 


Paver 


lilustrated. vVwl., Svo, 155 pages. Paper 
cover, 500 cents. 
VL. Meta Heldenis. A Novel. By Victor 


HERBU LIEZ, suthor of “samuel Brohl acd 
Company. vl. Puper cover, W cents; 
cloth, To centea, 


Either of the above dent postpaid by mail to any 
address in the United States on receipt of the 


SEASIDE LIBRARY. 


GOLD PRICE. 


1 East Lynne, by Mrs. Henry Wood ...... «.... 
2 Joho Halifax, dent.. by Misa Mulock ......... 0c 
5s Jane Evre by ¢ ‘harlotte Bronte ..... 
4 A Woman- Hater, C. Keade's new novel. 


LATE ISSUES. 
222 Last of the Mohicans, by J. Fenimore 
223 The Marriage Verdict. by Alex. Dumas..... ithe 
724 The Deer-slarer, by J. Fenimore C.oper.... We 
25 The Two Destinies, bv Cuollima....... 


Hannah. by Miss Mulock 
The Kegeot’s laughter, by Alex. ‘Dumas.. . We 


229 The Piwwneers, by J. Fenim sre Cooper....... lie 
231 The Pra‘ne. bs J Fenimore Cooper......... We 
22 A Dark Night s Work, oy Mrs. Gaskeli...... luc 
233 Ptict. by J. Fenimore C over,............ Ue 


For sale by Newsdeaiers or sert, post-paid, on | 
receipt of Tweive cents for singie Numbers, and | 
Twenty-Sve cente fr Double by 
G MUNKO, Vandewater St., N. 


PRE. & Crown Editions.”"” #1. 
MACAT LAY’ ENGLAND. 5 vole. Cloth, 
gilt. HUME'’S ENGLAND. 6 vols. Cl gilt. 
GIBBON’s Rome. 6 vols. Cloth, ext 

Phila. 


r volume, 


CLAXTUN, KEMSEN & HAF ¥ELFLNG 


& 
nera!l Catalogue of in all depart- 
literature sent tree by mail for six 


™ 23 BOND ST.. New York 


226 lhe Path-tinder, by J. Poatmece Cooper.. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
LIM OF MAY BUOKS. 


POPU ASTRONOMY, By <1MON NEw- 
CoMB, OOservatory. 
With Hae a En wravings, and 
Five Maps of the =t Cloth, 4.00, 


ty the Rev 


DANIEL THE BEL. OvED. 
Minister «of the 


WILLIAM WN. 


py T wb Yors Oity: Auth r 
‘Peter the Ap stile, Davie, King : larnel,” 
Ill. 

CYPRUS: It« Ane tent c ‘ities, Tombs, and 
Temples. A Narrat: Kesearches und Ex- 
cutsations during Ten Residence in thut 
Istund. Ky General Lovis PALMA DI CESNOIA, 


Mem. of the Roval Acuvemy of sciences, Turin 
Hien. Mem.of the Royal = etety «f Literature, 
London, &c. With Purtrait, Map<«,ana Iijus- 
tratvons. svo, Cloth, Extra, Gilt Tops and Upeut 
Edges, $7.0. 

lV. 


OF BEAUTY. By Mra. 
lliiustrated bY the Author. Square 
Cloth, Ornamental Cover. $1.75. 


v. 
GEEKY 
ito’, Maper, 
$1.00. 


OPERATIVE 
AND SLRGICAL PATHO- 
By J. M. CARNOUCHAN, M.D. Port itl 

cents. Ports Lane together 


The Old 
By 


f Bh noawe Un er New Masters. 


“DE LEON, bx-Age and Consul-General 
in Ewy pt. ime, Cloth, #1 5 
Vil. 


POTTERY ELAIN OF ALI, 
AND s=, With Tables of 
Factory apo Arti« ts’ tor the use «of Col- 
lect re. By Witttim Prime. 1LD. tre 
fusely th, Git Tops and 
Uncut Euoges, $7.0. (In a be x.) 

Vill. 
bal BOOK 4 GOLD AND OTHER 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XVIL, No. 5. 


Sermon BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


THE WHOLE WORLD IN PAIN.* 


“ For the creature was made subject to vanity, not will- 
ingly, but by reason of him who hath subjected the same 
in hope; because the creature itself also shall be delivered 


_ from the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of 


the children of God. For we know that the whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now.”—Kom. 
Vili., 20-22. 
AUL above all the other teachers, approached 
nearest to the universal. While he wrestled 
with the theology of the Pharisees, and adapted 
the new Gospel to that, giving a relative form, 
therefore, to his argument: while he, above all 
the other apostles. dealt in clear, pungent moral- 
ity. or the application of spiritual truth to the 
daily duties and conduct of men, he more than 
any other rose, at times, into the higher realm of 
thought. And for a Jew this was wonderful; be- 
cause the Jews thought of Judea and Palestine, 
and not of mankind. They were intensely na- 
tional in their feelings; their nationality had be- 
come provincial; and the apostie bad broken 
through that into the universal. He thouglit of 
the condition of the race. He looked forward 
with hope to the futare. And although [ will not 
say that this passage which I have read is dis- 
tinctively a view of the economic condition of the 
human race in the present, and of their condition 
in the future, that is certainly involved in it. 
Though there may be a special inflection in this 
passage and its context toward the development 
of a spiritual life in the disciples of Christ, it does 
not exelude. but it manifestly includes, something 
more than that. and looks out upon the condition 
of human existence at large and in the future. 
I wish to do the same to-day. I wish to point 
out, in a larger than in a teclinical way, the office- 


-work of the Gospel of Christ in respect to the 
~human race of this world. 


It wl require that I 
should show the deficiencies which exist in those 
methods that have had for their end the recovery 
of the world from its low estate, and point out 
in a general manner what is to be the combination 
of instrumentalities for this purpose in the future. 

There has been a very limited attempt, with 
very poor results. to feed plants by giving to the 
soil just the elements which are necessary for the 
life of each species or kind of plant. Some little, 
but only a little, success has followed that at- 
tempt. In the animal kingdom, however, hus- 
bandmen have come nearer to accomplishing the 
object soug!t in this direetion. Farmers know 
how to feed with food that shall produce the end 
at which they aim. They know how to utilize 
laws which amend the form in the 
animal kingdom, and deliver them from the faults 
of their progenitors. They Know how to feed 
for fat. or for flesh. They know what are fat- 
producing elements, what flesh-producing elements, 
and what bone-producing elements. They can 
feed for wool; for strength; for speed: for endur- 
ance; they can feed for many qualities: but these 
are physical elements: and, on the whole, they 
are simple. Very little is attempted in the direc- 
tion of animal intelligence and animal disposition 
—for the inoment you touch that you have risen 
into a realm so complicated, so subtle, and on the 
whole so unknown, that all experiments are but 
feeling in the dark. When you rise to the king- 
dom in which man is found, there is not, and 
there has never been, any attempt to give scien- 
tific symmetry in the development of the body and 


mind, including intellivence. moral sense and 
affection. When Il say scfentific symmetry, 1 mean 


by that term, not the modern technical idea, but 
what may be called the divine idea, or the true 
idea, in the nature of things. The development 
of even bottom conditions, without regard to 
mental, has been attempted only in a very general 
and altogether empirical way; and the mind, the 
disposition. in short, the soul, which we have in 
distinction from animals, no attempt has ever been 
made to renew or reform through the instrumen- 
tality of natural laws. We have waited for the 
births of generations, and then we bave under- 
taken to turn back the stream of dispositional 
tendencies which have come in with them. We 
have attempted simply by education to meet the 
facts just as they came rolling over into this hu- 
man sphere. No attempt hax been made to do 
more than to educate men—that is, to draw ont 
what was found in them. No attempt has been 
made, by a foregoing use of natural Jaw, to secure 
the working out of a different state of things. No 
provision has been made for producing a better 
race stock. 

The principle of heredity is not modern; it ante- 
dates civilization: it was recognized as early as the 
very earliest period of higtorys and no grander 
evunciation of it has ever a made than that 
which was made,in the passuge that I read to you 


*SUNDAY MORNING, Jan. 2, 1878. Lesson: Ex. xxxlii., 12-23; 
xxxiv.. 14. Hymns (Plymouth Collection): Nos. 112, 768, 
J. 


‘<8. Reported, expressiy for the Christian Union by T. 
Pr 


in the opening service, where the character of 


(sod is described, and where he declares that the 
virtues, and also the faults, of the parents are 
carried over to the third and to the fourth cenera- 
tion: but neither in the schools of religion or of 
science, nor in the state, thus far, bas any avail- 
able effort been made to ake the race-stock, ab 
initio, better; to develop it from the beginning 
according to the principle of heredity; and to pre- 
pare it for taking on higher conditions and states. 
I am not saying this to fault anybody or any- 
thing; but simply to point to the future progress 
of development in the higher elements of life. 
Something has been written on this subject now 
and then: poor and insufficient theories for prac- 
tice in this direction have been promulgated; but 
they have amounted to nothing; nor do I suppose 
that any such theories willever amount to a great 
deal. And yet, that development by which the 
whole physical and mental and moral status of 


the race at the beginning shall be higher than it 


ix now will follow as the result of certain indirect 
influences of which I shall speak by and by. All 
that has been done has been to take men as they 
came into the world in their endless variations, and 
to try to educate them to virtue and to religion. 
This is a very noble thing to do, and it is a thing 
that must be done in lieu of something better; 
but, after all, it is ineffectual, and chiefly because 
no provision has been made for the education of 
ninety-nine in every hundred of the human race. 
What provision has been made for the educa- 
tion of the millions in Africa? Where are their 
prophets’? Where are their altars? Where is their 
revelation? Where are their churches?’ Where 
are their ministers? What provision has ever 
been made that was co-extensive with the bordes 
of human beings that swarm in India, in China, 
in Central Asiaf What institutions have been es- 
tablished to meet the coming in of that flood 
which tlows through the ages? What provision 
has been made for education of any kind except 
that which is the poorest and most devoid of any 
ulterior moral idea? What provision has been 
made for the education of the vast multitude of 
rude men in North America, of the original in- 
habitants of the pampas and mountains of South 
America, and of the dwellers on the islands of the 
sea 

Open the map of the world, and you can put 
your fingers—but only the points of them—on the 
parts which mark the Christianized, the civilized 
and the institutionalized portions of the human 
race. All the rest of the world has been left 
comparatively without the schoolmaster, without 
the preacher and without a revelation. 

The education of the race is very limited, so 
far as its application is concerned, even on the 
lowest seale; and in those portions that have 
been educated, Christianized and civilized, men 
have stood waiting for the onward plunge of the 
incoming myriads, and have taken them just as 
they caught them. 

Suppose a wan, below Niagara, with sieves and 
various percolating instruments for cleansing the 
water, should expect, while vast agencies above 
were at work grinding out mud and sending it 
over in endless torrents, that he, standing there, 
could cleanse the whole mass as it came down? 
How soon would he bring things to a better 
condition 

Now, is there to be nothing by which the source, 
fur back of the point cf education, shall be im- 
proved( There is latent, we know, in natural law, 
a power to make change anterior to the point of 
education. ‘The artificial culture of the family, 
of the school and of the churel is admirable, is 
indispensable, and is worthy of the dignity and 
praise which it receives; but it is not all that 
belongs to duty when we are looking upon the 
condition of the race now and in the future. 
The whole creation groans and travails, is in 
labor-pain as of a woman with child; and the 
whole creation is waiting with hope for a new 
and better birth; but bow much have we done 
toward it’ How wuch is being done toward it? 
The primary conditions in which men come into 
this world are exceedingly poor; and yet they are 
very susceptible of development. The mold can 
be changed; and we are not to be satisfied with 
merely rubbing up and polishing the image that 
comes out of the mold. In the apostie’s mind, 
expressed with that obscurnty which accompanies 
prophetic inspiration, there was evidently a vague 
expectation that the race would come into a con- 
dition in which men would begin their journey 
in life with advantages that were then unknown 
to the great mass of the human family. 

Against what a stream of tendencies, then, the 
Gospel has had to work, ever since it began to be 
preached! Education has been personal, and not 
generic. We have attempted to educate the in- 
dividual (and that is right); but we have not 
undertaken (and here is where the deficiency has 
been) to change any of the foregoing causes by 
which the result of education in men should be 
anticipated by means of great natural laws. We 
have not been in a condition to do it hitherto, 
and we are not in a condition to do it yet, but we 
are in a condition to feel that it is to be done, 
and that the great work of the world’s salvation 
will not be effected until we come to a period 


when the various knowledges and instituted in- 


| fluences on earth shall suffice to give the race a 


better start than they have had. 

It has been practically held that nothing more 
was needed than to preach to men, and to guide 
them individually. The great operative forces 
which largely determine men’s nature and dispo- 
sition have hardly been touched. Consider that 
multitudes of persons. internally, come into life 
with huge disproportions. We know that they 
do externally. We know that many men are 
born misshapen, while the law is that the human 
form shall be in some degree symmetrical. Some 
men are born, as it were, with no backbone, and 
some with too much backbone, so that they are 
humpbacked. Some wen are born club-footed; 
some blind; some deaf; some dumb; some with 
several of these infirmities together. That men 
often come into life with their bodies in an ab- 
normal, diseased condition, no one doubts. Some 
are congenital idiots—and some idivts after the 
struggle of life. ‘These are facts in regard to the 
outward frame; and there are wore ot them. 

And there is often more disproportion within 
than there is without. Some men are born with 
an astounding force of animal passions, but with 
a very small restraining force of the moral senti- 
ments. Some wen are born with almost no men- 
tality. The power of perception, and the power 
of retleetion on things perceived, is withheld trom 
them except in the very narrowest circle. Other 
men are born with eyes, and they see; with un- 
derstandings, and they think. Look at the vari- 
atious in the inward structure of men’s winds, 
The proportion which the lower affections bear 
to the auimal propensities; the proportion which 
the moral sentiments bear to the lower alfections; 
the proportion which the imagination, that is, the 
eye of faith, or that reason bears to the whole 
man—these endlessly vary; and that not in a 
single community like this, but the world over; 
and they vary to such a degree that scientists now 
speak of nations broadly marked with suscepti- 
bility to take on civilization. ‘There are races thut 
seem incapable of going fast or far; and if they 
are put alongside ot better endowed nations they 
waste. Do you suppose that the Indian can ever 
undergo civilization and Christianization on the 
fringe of Anglo Saxon life¢ The tringe of Anglo 
Saxon life is vice and crime and violence; and the 
Indian is wasted by it. He cannot civilize fust 
enough to withstand it. His brain structure, his 
original mentality, is such that he cannot stand 
the wear an tear of the actual conditions of life 
under such circumstances long enough to come up 
to the average of civilization. 

So dilfereut wen are born into this life at vastly 
different starting points in animal, in social, in 
intellectual, and in moral conditions. 

Then, in all communities there are vast nuw- 
bers of persons who cowe into life not only in 
disproportion, not only unbalanced aud unsyim- 
metrical, but positively diseased and in depraved 
conditions. ‘There are multitudes of men who 
come into life with an unhealthy element run- 
ning througu them. Unhealthy wen, as a physi- 
cian, or a puysivlogist would say, are they morally. 
‘They are round in multitudes tollowing tue trail 
of vice. ‘The fathers use up their own cerebral 
substance Ou their own cerebral or vicious pleas- 
ures, and the result is that their children are 
cheated; for it is a law that if a man, by excess- 
ive indulgence of a lower or higher kina, invali- 
dates his mind, he trausmits the effects thereot to 
his posterity. 

Men of genius are said to have ordinary chil- 
dren. It is true, if they are unhealthy, and if 
tueir unbealth Comes frou the dissipation of their 
intellect or of their esthetic powers. It they con- 
sume out Of their brain the capital as well as the 
interest Of their endowment, their children will 
take the dividend of poverty in those respects, 
Aud this is the explanation of the want of stamina 
ip Cases Where such are the circumstances. But 
the saying is not true that great men never have 
great culdren. Sometimes they do. ‘lake the 
Adams lauuly, Where with large endowments they 
had sturdy bealth aud vigor, and kept themselves 
in moderation; and where these qualities have 
gone over father to son through four 
erations. But wen who live on the keen edge of 
aiubitiog, and wie are addicted to excesses, suck 
up tue very interior white blood of the nerve sys- 
tem, trausmitting the result of their wantouness 
aud squandering habits to their posterity, whose 
failure is upon, while their success, if 
they had been successiul, would not have beeu 
noticed, 

No practical or esthetic effort has been made 
for the prevention of the reproduction of these 
conditious. Marriage is optional and cusual; and 
yet ou that turus intinite consequences to the hu- 
man race. A man way warry, though he have 
the seeds of consumption in him, aud though it 
is certain that he will transmit a diseased cuusti- 
tution to the next generation, and very likely to 
the third and fourth generations. A man way 
have insanity lurking in him, it may have shown 
itself in his aucestors, members ot his father’s 
family may have been insane; and yet there is 
nothing lo preveut his transmitting this source of 
Gepravity to his posterity. AU forms of unripe 
ness in the humau body and in the human wind 
are free to reproduce themselves in those that are 
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to be born. Intemperance is not hindered in its 
prodxction of animalism. Proud dispositions may 
be transmitted from parents to children without 
rebuke of law or public sentiment, Thongh we 
know that according to the declaration of Seript- 
ure the qualities of the father go over to the son. 
yet, leaving aside the higher spiritual standard of 
the Gospel, there is neither law, nor publie sen- 
timent, nor woral sentiment which prevents men 
from reproducing depraved natures in society. 

Soin every generation there come pouring down 
upon mural teachers and preachers precisely the 
same fundamental conditions—namely, those of 
constitutional and organic predisposition to excess 
in one direction or another. Ineptitude, ineffi- 
ciency, weakness where there should be strength, 
strength in the wrong place, general depravity, all 
kinds of perversions, and original defects of every 
sort, are constantly recurring throughout every 
community; and the ministers or the institutions 
of religion that undertake by the aid of spiritual 
forces to regenerate the world find themselves 
fighting against organic diseases, inside and out- 
side. They tind themselves combating animal 
tendencies on every hand. They find themselves 
«tanding by the open door throngh which endless 
misehiefs in one generation transmit themselves 
to those in another generation. It ix in the power 
of an animal man to spread abroad the virus of 
animalism, not only in bis own life, but in the 
lives of those that come after him. 

We know these things to be facts, and we mourn 
over them as facts; but it bas never come within 
the scope of any educating power, of any plilos- 
ophy of education, of any church, of any religious 
institation, of any system of ethics or theology, to 
make any provision by which the human family 
shall be prevented from transmitting from genera- 
tion to generation organic conditions which make 
education and preaching inefficient. 

If a man be born with a crumpled back or a 
shrunk leg, what good does it do to set him to 
reading Combe on Health? If a man is born so 
that when he is of full growth he is but four feet 
high, what good does it do to talk to him about 
uuproving his condition? ‘* Which of you by 
taking thought can add one cubit to his stature?” 
Your measure in this respect is congenital. It is 
determined by influences which govern your birth 
into this world. 

This is not metaphysics; it is lamentable fact— 
asyluin fdtt, poor-bouse fact, statistical facet. As 
everybody is well aware, who knows anything 
about criminal law or jurisprudence, this world 
groavs and travails in pain, because, through the 
flood-gates of transmission there are being poured 
out upon it all manner of weakness, and disturb- 
ance, and vice, andcrime. And ip vain the school- 
master, the preacher and the publicist have 
attempted to meet and control this great Amazon 
of mischievous influences that has been rolling on 
down through the ages. And is this to go on for- 
ever? Is there to be no comprehensive iden 
brought to the minds of men as to the duty of 
religion in the education and development of the 
race ( 

In view of this lack of any considerable endeavor 
to change the unfavorable conditions in which 
men issue into the world, and in view of the lack 
of knowledye which there is and has been on this 
subject, is it not time that there should be some 
birth-thougbts concerning it? 

Most men who are born on the earth are obliged 
to exert their whole force in obtaining pliysics! 
support; and they bear the same relation to their 
mure fortunate fellow-creatures that milk bears to 
the cream that lies on its surface. There is a 
cream of men at the top of suciety who are edu- 
cated and developed, who are civilized and Cliris- 
tianized, who are strong and efficient, and who 
are emancipated from bondage to the necessities 
of this lower life; and all that are below them 
are skim-milk. The great bulk of men of every 
community, of every nation, of the whole race, 
thus far, have been so dependent upon their daily 
labor for the means of their subsistence that they 
have been slaves to the bone and slaves to the 
muscle. They have been compelled to so ply 
their ingenuity and industry in order to get the 
bread which perisheth that they have had neither 
time nor strength nor disposition to reach toward 
higher things, and would not have had if they 
had had instruction to win them thither. They 
have been born as beasts of the field, and left 
with head down, browsing grass! I cannot endure 
to think of these things! 

Then the conditions of society keep the masses 
of men in a heated, nervous, struggling state. As 
if the necessities of existence were not a bondage 
and a yoke hard enougtk. to bear, the social sur- 
roundings of men are such, they are so keen, so 
piercing and so powerful, that the strong are 
treading down the weak, the bad are overcoming 
the good, and the corrupt are perverting the sim- 
ple. Men, aside from their strife to gain a liveli- 
hood, are obliged, if they would go up one single 
step, to fight the social influences that are all 
round about them. That is the case in respect to 
the vast majority of the great buman family to- 
day. And no adequate provision bas been made 
iu the State or in the Church for the alleviation 
of the condition of men who have not bad given 
them enough wil)-stamina to enabfe them to walk 


in these paths which lead to their higher develop- 
ment. It is one of the hardest things in the 
world for people to act out of society lines. There 
is not a man in this congregation who could do it 
fora week ora day. Thereis not a woman here 
that dare defy fashion, if she has the power to 
comply with it. There is not a man here that 
dure defy the behests of social custom. The pen- 
alty of acting contrary to the dictates of society 
is ostracisin; and men are so stimulated by society, 
and are so dependent upon it, that they do not 
dare to ignore it, and run the risk of being pushed 
out of it. Not one man in a generation or in an 
age is born strong enough, and is fruitful enough 
in himself, to be able to stand alone. Where 
men are left by themselves, ostracised by socir ty, 
not one in a thousand is able to waintain himself. 

In the West, as you Know, trees in forests are 
able to stand under severe storms because they 
protect each other by their mass; but when the 
settler’s axe bas cleared away the forest, leaving 
here and there a stately tree, such trees cannot 
stand. The first strcng wind that comes doubles 
them over, and they go down to the ground. 

Now, men standing alone go down quicker than 
trees. They are shallower-rooted; and if they 
stand they are obliged to stand by mutual help- 
fulness. And where men are born in societies 
that are full of antagonisins, full of wastes, full 
of imperfeetions, full of vices and crimes, so that 
they are being pressed by these things from every 
direction—from above and below, and from either 
side—is it to be supposed that they are going to 
rise very high? Are they going to take a poetic, 
a scient.fie or a spiritual view of life? ‘*The poor 
have the Gospel preached to them;” and until the 
times shall bring forth the fullness of the divine 
blessing, they need more than any other creat- 
ures under God's heaven to bave preached to them 
a gospel that shall comfort them in their misery ; 
and has not the Gospel in store for humanity a 
greater blessing than men have yet had—namely, 
the blessing of being born with healthier bodies, 
better adjusted and proportioned, in nobler so- 
cieties, under conditions which tend to draw them 
toward what is good, with occupations that shall 
afford them opportunity for the development of 
their hi,her selves, and sorrounded by influences 
which shall succor them, and help them to subdue 
overmastering temptations? 

1 think the future is going to be a more glorious 
future than we ever dreamed of. The best parts 
of the earth are yet wildernesses: but do you sup- 
pose that the valley of the Amazon, that wonder 
of the terraqueous globe, is forever to have only 
a race of monkey dwarfs? Do you suppose that 
those fruitful fields are never to bring forth any- 
thing but gigantic weeds or useless trees? Do 
you suppose that the fair Mediterranean countries 
are forever to remain the obloquy of modern civili- 
zation? Do you suppose that the rich plains in 
Central Asia will to the end of time be inhabited 
by a degenerate race{ NotI! Not J! The whole 
creation is grvaniog and travailing in pain, wait- 
ing for the deliverance of these now degraded 
portions of the world. That deliverance lies in 
the future; but it is coming; and whether you see 
it. or I, here, you will see it, and I, over there. 

I might indeétinitely increase these statements 
which appeal to general Knowledge in regard to 
the whole condition of the race, which | have 
underdrawn. In the delineation that I have given 
| have abstained from indulgence in strong colors, 
I have not stated the half of what the reality would 
justify me in stating, as to the sunken condition 
of mankind. and as to the inadequacy of the means 
of human education and development which exist 
in the school, in the chureb, in the heuseheld, 
in society, or in the spheres of higher ethical and 
spiritual life. But upon the basis of these recog- 
nized facts to which I bave called your attention, | 
rewark, in the fiest place, that we must chanye our 
theories, or else we never shall see anything better 
than we have seen. 

There are two classes of men who look out upon 
the world. One of these classes believe that this 
globe is a wreck, rolling through the seas of time 


}and space bearing a depraved race—and it is; for 


the race is a great deal more depraved than any 
theology ever taught that it was, though the doce- 
trine of depravity has been abused. The term 
depravity, as implying the animal, unspiritual- 
ized condition of men, contains more truth than 
any theologian has ever made it express, The hu- 
man race is lower, far lower, than anyone has 
ever thought of its being; and it is higher, far 
higher, in its possibilities, than anyone bas ever 
thought of itsbeing. Butthere are a great many 
who believe that this world is nothing but a world 
of convicts. In order to get rid of the pressure 
that has come upon them by reason of the in 
equalities of the human race, and by reason of 
the impossibility of reconciling those inequalities 
with any theory of divine benevolence, or of a 
righteous and just government, one class have said 
that nen existed in formers spheres, and that they 
were put over into this world with a chance to 
correct the mistakes that they had made. Of 
course that may get rid of the difficulty for a little 
while, but only for a very little while. If men 
will bold their tongue, and not think about it, 
it may comfort them; but I cannot help thinking 
that if I have been existent before, and made mis- 


takes, it would be better if I should remember 
what those mistakes were, and know something 
about them: but I do not reecllect that I ever 
had anv other father and mother than those that 
I bad here. I do not recollect ever having been 
a naughty -boy in a pre-existing state. I do not 
recollect, in @ pre-existing state, to have been 
troubled with pride. with vanity, or with an im- 
perious temper. If this world is a prison-ship 
carrying convicts that came from a former sphere, 
und | am one of those convicts. having sinned in 
that former sphere, I think the captain oucht to 
tell me on what line I sinned, in order that | might 
work out rectification, and satisfy the fractured 
law. I should like to ask whether the way to 
reform eonviets is to turn them out into a such 
a world as this, and leave them alone, and do 
nothing for them. I should like to know what 
chance there is of a man’s reformation in regard 
to mistakes which he has made. but has forgotten. 
This is an amusing toy—the belief, which has been 
held early and late, that this world is carrying 
the refuse of former spheres; and carrying them 
to a bad market, | should say—cearrying them, 
evidently, to be dumped somewhere! 

The other class hold that this werid ix depraved, 
and that it is very likely made up of the rem- 
nants of other worlds. They do not insist that it 
is so made up; but they hold that the whole allot- 
ment of time and opportunity and chance belongs 
to this world, and that it is .he office-work of the 
Gospel to send a lifeboat to this sinking ship of a 
world, and get as many as possible off from it, 
and let the rest wo. That is tosay, they hold that 
the ship cannot be caulked, that it will go dowu 
sooner or later, that there are more on it than can 
be saved, and that the most that we ean do is to 
rescue as many of the passengers and crew as we 
cap. That is a doctrine which is very largely 
prevalent in this world: and it is held to a great 
extent by two classes of people: one who hold 
it theoretically, and the other who hold it in- 
directly, not exactly claiming to be sure of its 
truth. The Seeond Adventists—honorable noble 
men, than whom there are no better—bold that 
until the personal reign of Jesus Christ is ushered 
in it makes but little difference what they do. 
They hold that all that can be done is to crutch 
up this world until the Saviour comes, when, by 
his influence and power, Le will put an end to all 
wickedness, and introduce righteousness every- 
where. 

These theories run tovether to this extent. that 
they hold that this world is not suseeptible of 
elevation and rectification but that individuals 
way be sorted out from the great mass of the 
human race and saved; and that it is worth while 
for men to save as many as they can from their 
family and from their peigtiborhood. They agree 
in holding that there ts work to be done in get- 
ting off us many as possible from this world. 
because there is no future for it, because it is 
going to sink, and because those that have not 
been got off from it before it sinks will be lost. 

There would be a prodigious power in that to 
me if | only believed it. If I were going home, 
and IL believed that there were half a dozen 
hounds after me, though | did not see them or 
hear them, [ would ruu for my life; but I cannot 
impose upon myself by believing that there are 
hounds after we when there are not. Nor can | 
impose upon myself by believing that the world is 
what these theorists represent it to be. I should 
like to behold the Son of God and wan standing 
where all the nations of the earth might look upon 
him; and Lstould like to see veritied the deela- 
ration that in the joy and new-found love of the 
human heart every Knee shall bow and every 
tongue confess that he is Lerd to the glory of God. 
I shail see it, but not here; nor will you; nor will 
any creature born of woman. In the upper sphere 
I shall behold the regenerated inhabitants of earth 
trooping thither ip numbers beyond computation ; 
I shall behold the populations of other worlds— 
star worlds floating far and wide—on their voy- 
uges thitber; and I shall see one alter another 
cowe up with transcendent joy and report at the 
gate of heaven; and I shall hear choir answering 
to choir in the broad sweep of intinity; and 
throughout eternity, in the glory of a suopernal 
kingdom in which have been gathered the races of 
the universe that nave been created and have 
been brought to perfeetion by unfolding, by ed- 
ueation, | shall chant a song of universal triumph 
und gladness. Yes, I shall see and hear these 
things; but not with my outward eyes and .. 

Now, over agaiust these theories is the true one; 
namely, that by every mark and manifestation 
by whieh a man’s reason and judgment can guide 
him it is made evident that the design of the Cre. 
ator in this world ts to take zeros and make units 
of them, and to take units and make decimals of 
them, infinitely developed, and earried through to 
a final perfected state. There is poetry and sub- 
limity in the sentences, ** He spake and it was 
done,” *‘He commanded and it stood fast.” To 
say that God created the world by a decree; to 
say that by a command he caused men to spring 
out of the ground, as it were, fully organized; to 
say that all laws and institutions were the direct 
results of his ownipotent will—this is grand; but 


| grander and wore sublime is it to say that God 
began mon at zero, touched them with his un 
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folding hand, and earried them to higher and 
higher stages of development, until they came 
to the Christian era, when the heavens opened, 
and there was disclosed the ideal manhood and 
perfection. And this being the divine method 
and problem of life, it is the business of everyone 
to go to work and ply every causation within his 
knowledge in his individual and social and civil 
connection with men, to the end that there may be 
brought forth the final result of securing in this 
world a verfect race—that is, a race perfectly 
organized bodily and mentally, and inducted into 
institutions which favor excellence, intelligence, 
virtue, beauty. all things divine. If this world 
is not a wreck from which we are to pull off, here 
and there, a man, if it is a germ, as it were, to be 
unfolded from the lowest gradation to the highest, 
then the future all lies before us, and we can 
interpret understandingly the declaration of our 
Master. ‘‘The field is the world;” and we should 
go forward, every man laboring for his kind, not 
merely to save this individual and that individual, 
but to employ those methods which contemplate 
the salvation of the whole world, by changing the 
social and civil and moral conditions of men, in 
order that this world may be populated by a 
better race than ever populated it before. 

If these facts which I have stated, and this rea- 
soning which I bave instituted upon them, be 
even proximately correct, we see why there has 
been such long delay between the annunciation 
of the Advent by the angels and the salvation 
of the world. If the unfolding of the race stood 
merely on Giod’s sovereignty there might be little 
or nothing for men to do in bringing it about: 
but since the divine method consists in unfolding 
the race under improved conditions from first to 
last, we should desire to be workers with God 
for the salvation of mankind. 

If I had the time I could show you what hinder- 
ances to the development of the world have come 
from the ignorance and misconceptions and su- 
perstitions of men: and I think it might be shown 
that these things have stood right in the path of 
the gospel, and that the institutions of organized 
religion on the whole have done more to keep 
back the race and provincialize it than to spread 
abroad the benign influence of the gospel I 
think the gospel spirit was caught early, and shut 
up in a box. Certainly the world has not seen 
much of it, and has nog felt it nearly as much 
as it will when men come to the enthusiasm that is 
born of divine love. If it had not been for the 
fathers ard mothers, and for humble, obscure, 
out of-the-way Christians in the world,. priests 
and bishops, and ecclesiastics of all sorts, lording 
it over God's heritage, would have carried the 
world to the devil long ago. The Church has 
been like secular institutions in its spirit and 
management. Nowhere else among men has there 
been more bitterness and denunciation, nowhere 
else have there been more strifes and contentions, 
and persecutions, and shackles. and all kinds of 
oppression than in the instituted forms of relig- 
ion. And that which has kept piety in this world, 
often in spite of religious institutions and those 
«ho conducted them. has been the spirit of Christ 
in the hearts of individual Christians. 

Why. bow arrogant is the boasting of churches 
and churchmen in this matter! What bave they 
accomplished’ After having had the world so 
long. what have they done for it? What about 
Africa and Asin? What about the babits ot the 
human race? What about war’? What about 
slavery’ What about boundless lusts, lurid as 
the fires of hell? What about the condition of 
men everywhere? What have church, hierarchy, 
archbishop, bishop and priest done to alleviate 
the condition of the race? It is nothing burt the 
supernal power of God in the souls of men that 
has saved the world—not organized institutions. 

Religion, then, not only ought to have a divi- 
dend from the past in those respects in which the 
past has been good, but it ought to have a far 
more comprehensive idea as the basis of its pro- 
cedure in the future. Religion in this world 
needs to be reformed. The whole method of em- 
ploying the resources of piety in their application 
to the development of the human race ought to 
be enlarged. I do not say that men have not 
done as well as they could with the light they 
have had; but we must lengthen our cords and 
strengthen our stakes, or we shall not meet the 
wants of mankind by any enginery of religion 
that exists now. 

This leads me to remark that I hail with un- 
speakable pleasure the approaching wedding of 
religion and science. They are yet coy. Tosome 
extent quarrels continue to arise between them. 
Science thinks that religion takes liberties which 
she has no business to take; and religion thinks 
that science is presuming, and has no business to 
kiss her under the circumstances; but the time is 
coming when they will embrace each other, and 
when there will be no more jars between them 
than are hable to occur in all well-regulated fami- 
lies; and I look forward rejoicingly to that time. 
It is this state of things that we need and that 
we are waiting for; and not until there are men 
who study both revelations of Ged shall we see 
ushered in that new heaven and new earth in 
which dwells righteousness. We must study 


> 


velop the race. 


| those conditions which men inherit in coming into 
this world; and we must study those conditions 
which are necessary to the utmost thrift of men in 
‘the time to come. We must inquire how those 
undrained swamps which breed unhealth through- 
out the world can be drained, so that they shall 
breed health. There is to be no slacking of the 
forces by which the moral sense is being educated, 
or by which spiritual fervors are being developed ; 
but we must have something besides these things. 
When the Master lived on the earth he had some- 
thing else. What did he do? He healed the sick. 
He touched the eyes of the blind and made them 
see. He raised from their crutches men that were 
lame. He fed the hungry. There is nothing so 
efficacious as the loaf when one is preaching to 
men who are suffering from hunger. Clirist 
looked after the physical wants of those to whom 
he ministered. He had pity for people that were 
scattered as sheep without a shepherd, and he 
considered their whole condition. He first sup- 
plied their bodily necessities, and then preached 
to them a supernal gospel. And that is the mode 
of dealing with men which we need to adopt in 
the working of all those great institutional forces 
by which we are attempting to educate and de- 
It is indispensable to the success 
of every preacher of righteousness. I hold that 
every man who invents a machine by which hu.- 
man industry is expedited and made easy is releas- 
ing men from that bondage of toil which keeps 
them from spiritual thought and intellectual exer- 
citation. Do not be troubled beeanse there are 
misunderstandings, disorders and riots arising 
from the introduction of machinery when machiun- 
ery is so abundant that men are thrown out of 
employment. The machinery of Great Britain 
is equal to twelve times the laboring force of the 
globe: of course at first it operates to take occu- 
pation from men’s hands. But the time is com- 
ing, and that speedily, when the whole human 
race will be lifted to a higher plane where there 
shall be no human bondage and no physical toil 
such as embruted men in the past, and where men 
shall have better means and opportunities for 
culture. That time lies in the future; but it is 
coming. 

Not only is every inventor of a valuable machine 
a Jolin the Baptist, but every political economist 
who devises improved ways of conducting human 
affairs is a precursor of the coming Christ. Every 
wise statesman who marks out a better channel 
for hnman thought in his nation or throughout 
the world is preparing for that advent for which 
the world is waiting. ‘* Cast up! cast up!” is the 
language of the old prophet; and one man in one 
way, another man in another way, are casting up 
the way of the Lord on which he shall come for 
the redemption of the race. Every teacher who 
knows how to instruct men in better conditions of 
life; every scientific man who in the laboratory 
discovers truths which throw light upon the uses 
of material substances, or who with his glass re- 
veals facts belonging to the broad universe ; every 
man who studies the law of God as recorded in 
nature or revelation—every sich man is bringing 
forth treasures by whicli we are afforded a better 
chance in this world. and by whiel: there is organ- 
ized a better condition of manhood than has been 
known before. 

So, then, whatever may be the quarrels and 
bickerings between science and religion to-day, 
in the future there shall be a universe of forces 
working for virtue along with the forces that are 
at work, from the flesh point, from the social 
point, from the civil point, and from the point of 
political economy, all of them enthused and unit- 
ized in him who preaches the nature of God 
through Jesus Christ to a race bungering and 
thirsting after the bread and water of life. 

To that bright future which lies before us, and 
which, though we cannot comprehend it, is plain 
to Him to whom a thousand years are as one day, 
and to whom one day is as a thousand years—to 
that future we should all contribute. 

For a monument erected in honor of the saviour 
of this country I would give a block of marble: 
I would bring some little thing and throw it into 
that which should commemorate the name of one 
who was worthy of the nation’s gratitude: but. 
after all, what is the breadth of a man’s life in 
this world? Weare quarreling about reputation 
and position; we are chasing after thistledown; 
we are hunting for fleas; we are mourning over 
dirt and dust; but are these things worthy of a 
moment’s consideration in comparison with the 
thought of rearing this world so that it shall be 
cleansed of evils which infest it. and redeemed 
and developed into perfection and Godlikeness? 
And that is what is to be done. The day shall 
come when another horizon shall surround this 
globe. The day shall come when there will no 
longer be a storm-breeding atmosphere upon earth ; 
when it shall be brooded by light and warmth; 
when there shall be an everlasting summer from 
one end to the other of it; when it shall be filled 
with rich tropical growths, full of life, but in- 
nocuous; and when, at last, like a chorded in- 
strument, it shall begin to sing, from the lowest 
diapason to the very highest note, sweet music, 


chanting the glory of Goi and the salvation of 
mankind. 


fac andy Aumor. 


—The Cleopatra obelisk is safe in the Thames at last; 
but public attention is diverted to other weighty oriental 
matters at present. 

—Mr. Moody seems to think it not quite the thing that 
when a man is turned out of one denomination he 1s 
promptly received into the fellowship of another. 

~Mrs. Myra Clark Gaines now claims over nineteen 
thousand arpents of land in Missouri. Judging from her 
experience in her great case, she will hardly live to see 
this one decided. 

—** Doppelstahlblechzungensprecher ” is what the Ger- 
mans were very near calling the telephone, but some sane 
official caught the word before it became engrafted upon 
record and substituted the more reasonable term ‘ Fern- 
sprecher.” 

—The Siamese government wants Mr. B. G. Northrup 
to enlighten it as tothe facilities for education in this 
country, with a view to sending thirty young noblemen to 
school and college. The Siamese have probably heard 
how well their twins did here. Besides, they have lately 
been importing sewing machines and have a wholesome 
respect for us. 


—Mrs. Fremont writes from Paris that the legal pro- 
ceedings against her husband in the French courts have 
resulted in his complete exculpation. It will be remem- 
bered that he was accused of putting worthless American 
railroad bonds on the market. Whatever may be the rep- 
utation of French courts they have never been reproached 
with favoritism toward foreigners. His case must there- 
fore be a tolerably clear one. 


—Under encouragement from the Director General of 
Education, in the British Army, cards have been intro- 
duced as an allowable evening amusement in the barrack- 
rooms, on the theory that they acccustom the soldierly 
mind to act quickly, and become accustomed to stidden 
changes of plan. Asa result the comparatively innocent 
checker board has disappeared and a striking con-entra- 
tion of capital takes place after the men are paid off. 

—By request, Hon. Charles Theodore Russell is to deliver 
in February a special course of lectures before the Law 
School of the Boston University, on Parliamentary Law, 
to which members of the College of Liberal Arts and the 
School of Theology Ww ill be admitted. Albert S. Bolles, 
Esq., author of works on *‘ The Conflict between Labor and 
Capital,” ** Political Economy,” ete., is deliveriug a course 
of lectures before the senior class in the College of Liberal 
Arts. Rev. Dr. Daniel Dorchester concluded a course of 
lectures before the School of Theology on Monday. Topic: 
“The Concessions of Liberals to Orthodoxy.” On Friday 
evening the students of the College of Liberal Arts, the 
Faculty and all subscribers to the new piano for the chapel 
are invited to a social and musical reunion, on which occa- 
sion the fine Chickering Grand will no doubt be duly in- 
augurated. Several new members have recently joined 
the Freshman class in the College of Agriculture. 

—The alumni of Williams and Dartmouth Colleges are 
numerously and prominently represented in Boston, and 
the annual reunions which they respectively hold in that 
citv, at about this season, are invariably occasions of great 
interest. The reunions for 1878 were both held last week, 
and seem to have been as successful as usual. The Dart- 
mouth men generally keep their gathering quite to them- 
selves, as astrictly family affair; but the Williams house- 
hold invites in the neighbors, so to speak, and makes the 
most of them in the matter of speeches. It strikes us as a 
notable and significant circumstance that, next to Presi- 
dent Chadbourne, four chief speakers at the Williams ban- 
quet this year were Rev. Dr. Peabody, Prof. William 
Everett, Rev. E. E. Hale and Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
none of them graduates of Williams, but all of Harvard, 
and all Unitarians of distinction. The Dartmouth dinner, 
which was the twelfth in its series, was honored by the at- 
tendance of the new President of the college, Dr. 8. C, 
Bartlett, and that of the Governor of New Hampshire, Mr. 
Prescott. 

—As usual there are this week two or three paragraphs 
which we might copy describing the playful aiming of 
some fire-arm and its discharge with fatal consequences. 
An Albany lawyer sends us the law of this state in regard 
to such doings, and we print it for the information of all 
who may be interested: 

Laws OF New York. Chapter 19. Passed Feb. 19, 1873. 

An act to punish the careless use of fire-arma, 

SECTION 1. Any person who shall intentionally, without 
malic, point or aim any firearms at or toward any other per. 
son shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and shal! be subject to 
a fine of not more than fifty dollars, and not leas than five. 

2. Any person who shall discharge, without injury to any 
other person, any fire-arms, while intentionally, without mal- 
ice, aimed at or toward any person, shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and shall be liable to a fine of not more than one 
hundred dollars, or imprisonment in the county jail not to 
exceed one year, or both, at the discretion of the court. 

83. Any person who shall maim or injure any other person 
by the discharge of any fire‘arm pointed or aimed intention- 
ally, but without malice, at any such person, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and shall be punished by a fine of not less 
than fifty dollars, or imprisonment in the county jail fora 
period of not more than two years. 

§4. Any person maimed or wounded by the discharge of 
any fire-arms as aforesaid, or the beirs or representatives of 
any person who may be killed by such discharge, may have 


an action against the party offending to recover damages 
therefor. 


85. This act shall not apply to any case where fire-arms 
shall be used in self-defense, or in the discbarge of official 


duty, or any case of justifiable homnticide. 
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Financial. 


From Monday, January 21, to Satur- 
day, January 26. 


Financial Quotations—Gold,— 
Mondoay. ‘sday. Saturday. 


an. 2 an. 24. Jan. % 
Legal len iers.. ... .$2 


Cioveroment Bonds.— 
(These tigures indicate the highest nominal rates,) 


Ga, WT. F...... (by 
104 ©. WI% .... 10g 
48. registere?, 197.. WIM ....... wis 
Bids tor State Bonds. 
Alabama 5a. 1843 ... 4 V.V. 64,G.L. 116 
Alabama 5s, 40 N.V. Ge. te L.. 
Alabama W N.Y. 116 
Alabama Sa, 40 Ga. dd, 
Aina. Ala &AC.R. NOC te, lo, 16 
Ala. Sa, of » Nai’ TW 
Ala Se,of ..... D A &O. FW 
Ark.t fund 25 N ff.J.43.... 51 
Ark ie Lint ‘4 Nu OA AU... SI 
Ar Ta, v «& K 4 N 
Ark. 7s. M.O.4K.K. 4 N.C. 6a, o.b., J.&J. 
Connecticutes fa. A.&O s\ 
N.C. da, 8.T.. et... 2 
Wa 7+, new Don: is du 2 
Ga. 7s, tudera-d ... do du 2 
(ja. Ts. bon ts.. 104 
fil. coup. 6 ... Wh 105 
War Loun.. Khoode (sland 6s.... 106 
Kv. South Curciina 41 
te ....... du J.4J3.. @ 
A. new ounds.... . dv AAO. W 
6s. new Fi do 6s. F.A 


4.68. Levee do 6a. 41 
Sa, Levee Bos do Ta ot BS) 
a. Sa, L. BL of ‘75 do Neon- tund. 

7a, osel ...... Me Tennessee 0s, vid. 
Mich. fie ISS3. ...... Vira nia om, oid..... 
Mich. 7s, ........ du 64, 
M due in §.. WO tie, "oT... 
Mo. 65, 12% du ta, come 
Mo. 6a, due in de ex.mat.coup.. 57% 
due tin s&s ite @... 40 
Mo. fe, due in lity 4 t+,def rreadb. 4% 
Mu. cue ity DC 1924. ... 
Fog. be. due wT D.C. rew. Dds........ 
Han. Jo. — | 

Foreign Exchange.— 

days. 3 dave, 

London prime bankerta, 


Mesers. Fisk & Hatch announ-e that they are 
prepered to furnien the new United States Four 
Per Cent. Bonds at G -vernment subscription rates 
or atth>+ current market prices,as may be the more 
favorable t; purchasers. Investors may in this 
way avold the for of negotiating with the 
Treasury Department, and not suffer any pecu- 
dis: 


Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending ing January 26. 1878. 


Butter.—eceipts for the week were 17492 
packages. Exports, 1.23 packages. Business ts 
dulland unsettied,and bitter winter make or oid 
flavored cheesy summer-made butter is unsaleabie 
unless at about Ia We. for state stock and say We 
Ide. for old stored Western, with some parcets of 
it selling as | woas Se. Business is reduced in 
amount. Kxports are feebdle, and the uthern 
trade is getting lurgely supp/ied direct frum Weet- 
ern dairies. Dealers who used to consign to 
S uthern markets ond orders from thence as 
anexc usive Dusiness are nearly all out of trade or 
gone inte bankruptcy, Western butter sent thither 
d'rect having id them and disp aced their 
business. There is a cemanod here for a tittle 
fancy rosy flavored butter. which at this season 
it is next to impossible to find, but the wass 
of the st ck stands in statu quo waiting for 
buyers. We quote: Fine fresh Western creamery 
make, 3 @élc.: finest selections State October 
fall make, fair to good fall butter, 

Freeh Wes-ern factory or mill butter, 
oid flavored Western tactury or miil butter, 
l3ec.; entire State dairies, Southern and Middie 
counties, fine. entire State cairres, ~cuth- 
ern and Midsleec unties, fair to good, en- 
tire State dairies, Northern We ch, fine. 2eMe. 
entire State dairies, Northern Welea, fair to good, 
lic.; grease butter, ve. 

Cheese, Keceipts for the week were 19,254 
boxes Exports.31.018 There iso. material 
chaoge in this market, the crop bas been handled 
so well thatthe large provuction may yet be car- 
ried through safely. There has beeo n> blocking 
the wheels by any falee advance in price, and the 
customary fall and winter rise has been kept in 
abeyance. This has resultedin continu us steady 
exports and br -ught hume trade out best fuot f. r- 
ward. This has relieved this market, and if there 
shall be a bivck lateron then it must come from 
dependent markets. We quote: Fine september 
and October make, fair to go d Septem- 
ber and October make, l2¢i5c.; early made, good 
to fine, 10% lic. 

Egae.—The late very low prices bave induced 
free consunu ption,and fresh tote aren ow readily 
sold at Idsal.c. We quote: Fresh eggs, State or 
Western. per dosen; limed eggs or 
hvuse stock, alic. 

Poultry.—Turkeys, per !b.. 
Ib., chickens, per ib.. ke i0c.; geese, per Ib, 
tia Be. 

KHeans.—Medium, per bush., 62 Ibs , $1.70@81.9. 
marrows, per bush., 62 Ibs... 15. 

Dried Apples are higher for prime sliced and 
easier for quarters. l’rime sliced, common 
stock, 4@5c.: quarters, 
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STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION 


OF THE 


INSURANCE 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
January Ist, 1878. 


CO. 


CASH CAPITAL, ALL PAID UP, 


$1,000,000 00 


The Assets of the Company are as follows: 


Cash on hand and in Bank . $320,192 45 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of transmission. 0 Pee 155.450 81 
—-——— $475,583 26 
Real Estate (Hartford, Conn., and Charleston, 8. C.)..................... $135,000 00 
Interest and Rents accrued. 4,475 
-—- 365,998 92 
Stocks and Bonds as follows, viz. : 
STOCKS. 
Par Value. Market Value. 
1 0 Shares Hartford National Rank, Hartford... - 100 00 $153,000 00 
439 Farmers’ and Mechanics’ National Bank, “ ade 43,900 00 50,485 00 
Mercantile National Kank 70,000 00 82,600 OD 
10 “ Charter Oak National Bank, 7,000 00 
City National Bank 18,200 00 
#tna National Bank, 30,000 00 37,200 00 
Phoenix National Bank, 64,700 00 98.991 00 
iw State Bank, “ 19.200 00 22.080 00 
Connecticut River Bank, 5,000 00 3,750 00 
American Nationa! Bank, 50.000 00 65,000 00 
7 pes Metropolitan National ink, New York: wdbdweales 7.500 00 10,125 00 
_ * Merchunts’ Exchange National Bank, 9.000 00 7.650 00 
Central Trust Co 5,000 00 5,375 00 
Manufacturers’ and Merchants’ Bank, 2.060 00 1,800 00 
0lCt« New Britain National Bank, New Britain............ 19,000 00 23,750 00 
Waterbur Bank, 20.000 00 32.400 00 
5 se Imperial t Toronto, Ont........... 5,000 00 5,000 00 
=> = National Gold Bank & Trust Co. -+ San Francisco.......... 7,500 00 7,500 00 
Holyoke Water Power Company.. ,000 00 51.450 00 
Rensselaer & Saratc 25,000 00 24.500 00 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R. R. ag 20,000 00 20,060 00 
20 06“ Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R.Co..................... - 30,000 00 20,400 00 
BONDS. 
United States, Sixes of 1881,"" per cent. 100,000 00 110.000 00 
Alabama Sta de 50,000 00 
Indiana State, 100,000 00 102,000 00 
South Carolina, * Old Registered Stock," 6 ‘ 25,0038 7 10.001 48 
Tennessee State. 6 26,000 00 9,880 00 
Madison County, lowa, 8 onde 25,000 00 25,770 00 
Hartford City, 6 10,000 00 11,000 00 
Detroit City, 7 50,000 00 55,000 00 
Cincinnati ‘ity, 73-10 50,000 00 54,500 00 
Cambridge City, Ind., 10 3,000 00 3.000 00 
San Francisco, 6&7 48,500 00 50,925 00 
Jacksonville, Ils., 000 52.500 00 
New Britain Water, 7 = = 10,000 00 11,000 00 
Atlantic Dock Company, 7 = 50,000 CO 52,500 00 
Contra Costa Water Co.'s, = 25,000 00 25.7~ 00 
Indianapolis & R. R., 7 51,000 00 45,900 00 
Connecticut Western R. R., 7 00 00 5,000 00 
(onnecticut Valley R. 100,000 00 60.000 00 
Hariem River & Port Chester R. R., 7 - = 50.000 00 59,000 00 
Southern Minnesota R. 7 00 5,000 00 
$2,486,194 66 
LIABILITIES. 
Outstanding Losses and other Claims, - . - $114,756 46 


Surplus over Capital and all Liabilities, 


$573,604 58 


D. W. C. SKILTON, Secretary. 


GEO. H. BURDICK, Assistant Secretary. 


H. KELLOGG, President. 
A. W. JILLSON, Vice-Pres. 
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BEFORE AND AFTER MARRIAGE. 

By Mrs. Henry Warp BEECHER. 
oo a young man begins to feel especially 

| drawn toward a maideu—and by more intimate 
acquaintance this iuterest ripens into affection—all 
the politeness and respect he can command will be 
manifested when in her preseuce. The best traits of 
his character are called out to %entertain and honor 
her; to draw closer the bond of union he desires to 
see established. Both, if the interest is mutual—per- 
haps with no intention or desire of making @ false 
impression—are in that exalted state of mind which 
shows them to the greatest advantage. Particularly 
is this true as regards the lover. To gratify the slight- 
est wish of his cho-en no effort is felt to be wearisome 
—no labora burden. All self-denial for his lady-love 
is accounted asa joy aud bhovor. His very life seems 
too small au offering. 

But how is it when the prize is secured, and the 
twain are made one’ Are those graceful courtesies, 
sweet amenities, kind and watchful atteutions, 
through which the coveted prize was led to anu ex- 
alted estimate of the lover's character, to be Continued 
by the husband, growing brighter and holier as the 
years rollou’ Will the respectful attention and hover 
which a true gentlemau yields to woman be more 
scrupulously accorded, be held more sacred, when 
bestowed on the wife?’ “Then willsweet peace wreath 
her chain round them fvurever,’ aud the love which 
budded in youth, and grew deeper and broader with 
the after years, will be matured and perfected in old 
age, holding them as ove till separated by death, they 
meet again in that better world whereot Love is the 
hght. 

But if marriage brings indifference, ora feeling of 
ownership which is supposed to exonerate a husband 
from all attention to his wife—to release him Irom the 
commonest civilities—which he dare not reituse to 
other women, then there is little hope of true happi- 
ness in that househoid. The first year of married life, 
is doubtless in some respects the most critical. No 
young peuple ever become fully acquainted with each 
other during the périod of courtship, or engagement. 
There is a glamour over them that hides any disagree- 
able or iunharmonious peculiarity, and every one has 
some, that will not show well inastrong light. We 
daily see young people accept the mutual duties of 
the married state profoundly ignorant of the life 
upon which they have so thoughtlessly entered. The 
busband may under-tand whatis right or honorable 
among wen, but without the first idea, especially if 
he has not beep brought up with si-ters, of what re- 
spectand attention a wife has a right to expect, aud 
he is bound to give as an honorable geutleman. 

We claim tor wives a degree of respect and atten- 
hon beyoud what a true gentleman gives any other 
lady, but we also claim that wives shall be governed 
by thesamerule. Both should be affable, courteous 
and kind to all with whum they associate, but for 
each other there shoutd be a deeper respect and 
deference than is ever seen in their intercourse with 
others, however worthy; yet in far too many cases 
politeness and good breeding are fulded awuy with the 
wedding fluery. Buttill the children that are grow- 
ing up around us, are taught the sacredness of the 
obligations those assume whose hands are joined in 
wedlock, the horribly disgusting records of cruelty 
and crime that fill our daily papers will continue, 
and happy humes be “like augels visit4, few and far 
between.” 

Aside from the present misery and strife, what will 
be the condition of society, or of our country, when 
the children of these unhappy marriages come to the 
frontand tuke their places as rulers of our country 
and fashioners of society? If the mother is vain. 
foolish, irritable and self-willed, in nowise seeking to 
make home happy, never yielding to her husband's 
judgment or caring for his pleasure; orif she seeks 
to live peaceably and make her family happy but 
every effort is net by colduess, indifference or sneers 
from her husband. will not the fruits of such exam- 
ples be shown in the future character and lives of 
their chi dren? 

‘uere can be no happy marriages or happy homes 
if love. pure and sanctified, is not the foundation. So 
few young people know what love is! A little ro- 
mance, a good dealoft pride ocrambition, hovers about 
them, aud they call it lone. “Of all the rad things in 
this world the -adidest 1s the leaf that tells what love 
meant to be, and .he turning of the leaf to tell what 
love has been. One all blossoms, the other ashes: 
one all smiles and gladness, the other all tears and 
sadness. Nothing is so beautiful as the temple that 
love builds; nothing is so miserable as the service of 
that temple if God be not in it.”’ 

“If there be anything that young wedded love 
should bave as its first vision, it should be a vision of 
a ladder between the earth and heaven, and the apn- 
gels of God ascending and descending, and God over 
all blessing it. When there ishope. Begin your house- 
hold life, begin your wedded life, with a firm hold 
upon God aud purity and heaven, and there is hope 
for you; otherwise, sad is your fate!” 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
—* Please give a simple and sure remedy to pre- 
vent the hair from failing out.” 
Answer.—We cannot. There are very many reme- 
dies said to be infallible, but we have not found them 


so. With many loss of hair is hereditary, and con- 
stant headaches steal it away with others. Washing 
the bead in cold water is said to strengthen the roots, 
and preveut the hair from falling; others recommend 
salt water; others strong green tea; others brandy, 
externally; but good, strong, robust health, stricti» 
temperate hubits, and freedom from beadache we were 
going to say was the most certain cure, but we are 
stopped by recalling friends who can claim all these 
blessings but whose heads are quite bald, and there 

fore nust repeat we know of no sure remedies; but 
don't allow the venders of patent washes and nos- 
trums to beguile you to your own injury. 


Question.—** 1 raised nice okra last summer but do noc 
know how to use it for soup. Please iaform me." 

Answer.—Take a knuckle of beef, crack it up smal! 
to expose the marrow, boil in six quarts of water 
seven hours. Then take out the bones and meat with 
a skimmer, season with pepperand salt. Put to the 
liquor two small onions cut fine, one carrot also. cut 
up, a few pieces of celery and aasprig of parsicy, one 
quart can of tomatoes, or a dozen fresh ones, and add 
two quarts okra cut up fine, and boil two hours longer. 
Season with more pepper and salt if needed. Strain 
aud serve hot. 


Question.—“Can Mrs. B. give agood receipt for iced pudding 
and oblige— A Friend.” 

Answer.—One and a half pounds sweet almonds, 
two ounces bitter almonds, one fourth pound suyar, 
eight eggs, one aud a hal pintmilk. Blanch and dry 
the almouds in a cloth, then pound in a mortar till a 
smooth paste. add these to the well beaten eggs the 
sugar and the milk, stir all over the fire till thickened, 
but not allow to boil, then strain, and put the mix- 
ture into the freezing pot, and surround with ice 
and freeze. When quite frozen filla pudding mould, 
put on the lid, return to the ice, and keep there till 
needed on the table. Then turn on to a dish and 
garnish with a compote of any fruit preferred, pour- 
ing a little on the top of the pudding. Fi«vcr the 
pudding with any flavor that is liked, It takes half 
uu hour to freeze. 


Our Folks. 


By Eprra Heywoop. 


+6 LEASF, sir, give me a ride.”’ 

Deacon Fox stopped his horse and peered 
round the side of his old buggy. On the road stood a 
little girl, the top of her head about even with the 
wheel of the Deacon's carriage, and by her side was 
a big ba-ket much too heavy for her little arms. 

What's all this, what's all this?" cried the Deacon, 
sharply. ‘*‘ What are you stopping me on the road 
for? eh!” 

“IT thought perhaps you would give mea ride,” said 
the little girl, tooking rather frightened. ‘We are 
both going the same way, and my basket is awful 
heavy; just hft it and see.”’ 

The Deacon stared. 

“May [ get in?” she continued, scrambling up, 
basket and all, and taking the empty seat beside him. 

And never a word did the Deacon say, but he gave 
old Dobbin, who had been placidly switching the flies 
off with his tail, such a sharp touch of the whip, that 
away they went rattling along the road, and almost 
bouncing out of the carriage. 

Then the Deacon turned and looked at his little 
companion, beginning with the pink sun-bonnet and 
confiding blue eyes beneath, and ending with the little 
dusty boots that were resting on the lid of the baseket. 

“Hum!” said the Dencon, “are you one of the 
school children 

“Yes,” said blue eyes, looking up, “I am Bereasie 
Bly. Don't you remember I missed in the multiplica- 
tion table when you examined us? But I knew it; 
it was only because you hurned me so.” 

* Well, well, well,” said the Deacon to himeelf, 
“things have come to a pretty pass; and he «hook 
his head sadly. “ I wonder what this generation will 
be up to next.” 

You see the Deacon had no little girls or boys of his 
own, and the school children generally crossed the 
road when they saw him coming, for they all felt an 
awesome dread of Mr. Fox. It wax he who examined 
them at the end of school. It was he who punished 
the naughty boys and reprimauded the naughty girls; 
and it was he who always asked tbem terrible ques- 
tions when be came to call upon their mammas. 

So it was a strange sight to see the old Deacon. with 
his keen eyes twinkting beneath his bushy eyebrows 
and his stern hard face, driving, in his old buggy, 
with one of the school children and @ market basket 
by his side. 

They drove along some little distance in silence, 
and then the Deacon felt his sleeve pulled by gentle 
aud rather timid fingers. He looked down and two 
large blue eyes met bis. 

“Are you cross,” said Bessie, “‘oos I asked for a 
ride ” 

“ Tut, tut! child,” said the Deacon. 

“Then if you aint, why don’t you talk to me ”” 
continued Bessie, “and ask me who discovered 
America? You always ask us that.” 

“Then it is to be hoped you know by this time,” 


said the Deacon. 
child?” 

“Oh yes,”’ said Bessie, folding her hands and cross- 
ing her thumbs as though she were about to repeat a 
lesson. 


* What do you learn there ?"’ asked the Deacon. 

“IT learn ‘to do unto others as I would they should 
do unto me,’ replied Bessie, glibly, ** and to love my 
neighbor as myself."’ 

“So you learn all that,”’ sald the Deacon. “* Well 
that’s something; and who is your neighbor? Does be 
go blackberrying with you?’ 

“Oh yes,” said Bessie, laughing, “ but then he is my 
real next door neighbor, you kuow. It don't mean | 
am to love him, for of course I should do that, but it 
means | am to love everybody. Even you.” 

“Well,” said the Deacon, looking down at her, 
“how are you goivg to manage about that ’” 

“ Why, I must love you, of course,” replied Bessie. 
* Do you mind very much ?” 

“We must do as the Sunday-school says,” revlied 
the Deacon, and then he laughed; though what there 
was to laugh at Bessie couldu't for the life of her think. 

Ou they went, old Dobbin, Bessie and the Deacon, 
now up hill and now down, till they came to atiny 
cottage standing under the shadow of a big house. 

‘Here's where I live,” said Bessie, briskly, “and 
there's where you live. Isn’t it convenient?’ and she 
kissal her hand to the Deacon and skipped down. 
ile handed her the basket and Bessie opeuing the gate 
and calling out, **Good by" walked up the little path 
that led to the cottage dvoor. 

On the step sat a boy, a little bigger than Bessie, 
whistling to himself. “Turn around,” he said to her 
as she drew near. ‘“‘I want to look at your wings.’ 

“ Wings?”’ repeated Bessie, her eyes wide with 
amazement. 

“Yes, wings. Haven't you been riding with the 
Deacon? I expected no less.”’ 

“IT have had a very pleasant ride,” said Bessie with 
dignity, and she passed by her brother and entered 
the house. 

* Well, Bessie,”’ said her mother, who, tea-kettle in 
hand, was busy making the tea, “I am glad to se 
you back. I have been thinking of you all the after- 
noon, Walking so far with that heavy basket; sit 
down, child, and rest.” 

But before Bessie could answer Aunt Jemina 
rushed in with cap strings flying. She had been sit- 
ting in the window and saw the buggy drive up. 

“Sakes alive! sister,”’ she cried, ** Besasie’s been driv- 
ing with the Deacon, and he handed her the basket 
with his own handasa,"’ 

“With the Dencon?” repeated Mrs. Bly. ‘“ Well, 
Bessie, what an honor! I hope you thanked him 
prettily. What ever made bim think of inviting you?” 

“He didn't,” said Bessie, untying her bonnet and 
sitting down; “linvited him.” Mrs. Bly let the tea- 
kettle almost drop. Aunt Jemina held up ber hands 
and sank speechiess into a chair, and Jack standing 
in the doorway gave veut to a whistle as shrill as a 
sminall locomot.ve. 

Bessie stared from one to the other, * What's the 
matter ?’’ she said. 

* Well!” eried Aunt Jemina, as soon as she bad 
breath enough tw speak, “If you're not the forwardest 
child I ever saw! Asking the Deacon, as pert as you 
please, to give you a ride, as if you didn't know he 
was the richest man in town, and didn't see him every 
blessed Sunday passing the plate."’ 

“I'm astonished at you, Beasie,"’ said her mother 
reproachfully. “It will be all over town, next, and 
what the neighbors will say of you I'm sure I can't 
think ”’ 

“If she were my child she should go to bed without 
any supper,” continued Aunt Jemina. 

*“ Why de you act so?” said her mother. .*“‘ Any one 
would imagine, to see you, you hadn't had apy 
bringingup. Now, Bessie, eat this piece of bread and 
go to bed.” 

But Bessie couldn't eat. She was very unhappy, and 
all she could say was, “I had a very pleasant ride, 
mamma.” 

As this didn’t mend matters she picked up her bonnet 
and went up stairs. After she had been in bed a few 
minutes Jack came in and sat down. The sun was 
just sinking, and the sky, which the children could see 
through the open window, was streaked red and gold. 

* What made you do it, Beas?” said Jack, who was 
whistling softly, and looking first at the little face on 
the pillow and then at the bright sky beyond. 

* Do what, Jack?’ 

“ Why, ask for a ride.”’ 

Bessie raised herself upon her elbow and looked 
anxiously into her brother's face. * Was it very aw- 
ful?’ she asked. 

* Aunt Jemima thinks it was,” said Jack. 

* It's very queer,” said Bessie; “I don’t think any 
little girl would have been afraid to ask father for a 
mde when he was alive, and all grown people are 
alike.”’ 

“Oh, no,” suid Jack, sagely; “‘not at all. That 
would have been very different. Why the Deacon's 


“Do you go to Sunday-school, 


worth thousands of dollars, and father wasn't worth 
anything at 

* He was, too,” said Bessie, sharply. ‘‘ He was worth 
ten deacons, fifty deacons, a hundred deacons,—so 
there, Jack Bly!'’ and Bessie turned ber face to the 
wall apd wouldn't say another word. 


The next morning, when she opened her eyes, they 
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fell upon her mother’s face bending over her. “ Get 
up. Bessie,” said Mrs. Bly, “and dress carefully. I 
have something for you to do this morning.” 

Bessie had forgotten all about the night before, and 
skipping out of bed proceeded to dress and go down 
stairs iu the best of spirits. 

* Bessie,” said ber mother, as she entered the 
kitchen, “ you cause me a great denl of anxiety. I 
have been thinking of your behavior of yesterday, 
and | bave made up my mind that you must go up to 
the Deacon’s and apologize.” 

* What's that, mother?” asked Bessie, frightened 
out of her wits. 

“Thai means to ask his pardon for your rudeness 
of yesterday. You must say you regret your behavior 
very much and will never do 30 again; and now you 
have finished your breakfust, go right along, and be 
sure you speak prettily.’ 

Bessie put on her bonnet and started towards the 
big house at the top of the hill. She wasa good deal 
frightened, for “apologizing” seemed to her an awful 
thing to do, and the Deacon much more formidable 
than the day before. 

Nevertheless, her mother had told her to go, and 
she did not stop until she pulled the bell at the Dea- 
con's door. The old housekeeper appeared in answer 
to her ring and demanded what she wanted. 

“I want to see the Deacon,” said Bessie, timidly. 

“He is ut his breakfast.” said the old lady, eyeing 
Bessie somewhat suspiciously. 

* Never mind,” said Bessie, “I'll go right in; it is 
very particular.” 

So the old lady opened the dining-room door, and 
Bessie walked in. 

She had never been in such a big room before in her 
life, and there, at one eud of a large table, with bis 
breakfast before him, sat the Deacou all alone. 

“Good morning,” said Bessie, standing timidly in 
the doorway, with her bonnet in ber hand. “I have 
come to see you.” 

The Deacon looked up greatly surprised, and then 
he laughed as he had laughed the day before, a short, 
queer laugh. 

** Does the Sunday school tell you to do this too?" he 
asked. 

“No,” said Bessie, thinking bow she should bring 
in * her apologize.”’ 

* Well, come in, child, come in,” he said, impatiently, 
“and sit down.” 

Bessie came in, and taking one of the big chairs op- 
posite the Deacon watched bim fill «a plate with all 
eorts of good things. 

* Do you eat your dinner as well as your breakfast 
all alone?” she asked at last. “ Haven't you any little 
girls nor boys—not one?" 

Not one.” 

“If Il bad known that,”’ she went on, looking at bim 
wistfully, “I would have brought my breakfast in u 
pail and eaten it with you.” 

“Suppose you try this,’’ said the Deacon, handing 
her the plate he had filled. 

Bessie Wasn't hungry, but she thought it would be 
impolite to frefuse, so she took it, Sand she and the 
Deacon ate their breakfast together, she at the head 
of the table and he at the foot. 

“IT am very sorry you are all alone,” began Bessie 
after a moment's silence. ** Wouldn't you like a little 
girl like me?" 

* And what good do little girls like you do” asked 
the Deacon. 
®* Ob! none at all,” said Bessie; * only if you had one 
she could love you lots."’ 

“So she could,” said the Deacon, with something of 
a sigh, and after that he let Bessie do all the talking 
until the old housekeeper came to the door and said 
the horse was waiting at the gate. Then what do you 
suppose the Deacon said? Nothing less than this: 
* Well, Bessie, how would you like to take another 
ride home with 

* Oh, I'd like it, lots,’ said Bessie, jumping up and 
clapping her hands. “And this time you invite me, 
I don’t invite you.” 

* Certainly,” said the Deacon, “I invite you; and 
out they went, and Bessie scrambled up once more 
into the old buggy. . 

They had a merry ride home, for the Deacon's hat 
blew off, and he had to chaseitalong the road. Bessie 
laughed till the tears rolled down her cheeks, and 
even the Deacon smiled when be was once more seated 
at ber side. 

When they drove up to the door of the cottage Mrs. 
Bly met them. 

She thanked the Deacon for bringing Bessie home, 
and then turning to her little girl, who had jumped 
down after giving the Deacon a kiss for thanks, asked 
if she had apologized prettily. 

* There,” said Bessie, “I thought I had forgotten 
something.” 

“ You don't mean to say you forgot to tell him what 
you went up there for!” cried her mother. “ Why, 
Bessie, what could he have thought of you?” 

“Tm sorry, mamma,” said Bessie, sorrowfully, “* but 
never mind. I will go up again to-morrow; | like to 
apologize.” 

That Bessie did not do, but, wonderfal to relate, the 
Deecon came to see her. In fact she and the Deacon 
became such friends that the neighbors ceased to won- 
der at seeing ‘cross old Mr. Fox” driving about with 
one of the school children seated by his side. Only 
Aunt Jemima could not forget Bessie’s first ride, and 


would always shake her head when she azaw them to- 
gether and say, “ Well, well! To thiuk it should all 
have turned out so beautifully.” 
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THE PROFESSORS CHATR. 


HE Professor might as well own up at once that 

what he doesn’t Kuow about monkeys and things 

is very well worth kuowing, so he’s going to give up 

his chair this week to the Loudon ** World,” while be 
sits with the class himself. 

You mustn't think that, just because it’s funny, the 
account isn’t atrue one. Mr. Frank Buckland is con- 
pected with the London Zovlogical Gardens, and his 
house is a sort of “overtiow” establishment, as you 
will see. 

A HOUSE FULL UF POOR RELATIONS. 


“It's a jolly little brute, and won't hurt.”’ exclaimed Mr. 
Buckland, as we were avout to retreat from the threshold. 
The monkeys had seized the Jaguar's tail, avd, lifting it with 
ita bind legs bodily to the altitude of their cage, were rapidly 
denuding it of fur. No avimal with any feelings of self- 
respect could submit silently to such humihation, and the 
juguar was making the place bideous with his yella. Hear- 
tow the erles of her pet, Mrs. Buckland came to the rescue: 
und jt was amusing to see this chiid of the forest, with gleam- 
ing eyes and frantic yelps, cast iteelf at her feecand nestle 
meekly in the folds of ber dress. She oad nursed it tarough a 
very trying babyhood woe. Mr. Bartlett bad sent it from the 
apparently dying and paralyzed in the fore-legs, wito a 
promise of £15 reward foracure. That sum baa long since 
been swallowed up in damages for clothes destroyed and 
boots devoured, as (he invalid s health and appetite returned. 
Hard by, a laugbing juckass wus sportively cuasi.g live mice 
up and down # giass as an appetizer betore exting them ; 
und below, solemnly weigoing the ductrine of chances, a buat- 
talion of cais waited patieotiv what wight befall. Ata front 
window an Intelligent parrot kept calling cubs from the mo- 
ment we entered, and was equally ready to bail an omnibus 
if we preferred it. 

The dining room is the one room preserved, but with diffi. 
culty, for the sole use of map. It is beid, so to speak, at tre 
sword'’s point against the incursions of animals from the 
neiguboring Jungle. Sometimes tae rule is relaxed in causes 
ot sickness, Or on toe arrival of a welcome little stranger 
like the Juguar. It is to this room that all good animuls ex- 
pect to go, in a stuffed form, wheu they die. 

Eujoying the rare art of imparting his knowledge to others, 
Mr. Buckiaod delights in showing bis treasures. Regurdiless 
of fearful ovors, be wiil plunge uy to his elbows into a deep, 
dark tank and draw forth asiimy, dripping reptile aud ask, 
cheertully, “is be not a beauty’ it requirés no small ai- 
plomacy to know bow to act, for be is ready on a word of en- 
couragement to Inake another fala: plunge aod bring up the 
other seven! But auother joy awaits you-—if you can bear it 
—i.ajar, wheo be carefully bauis outa ribbon-tisa and tells 
you itis the neat of kin W the great sea-serpent. At that 
momeut you beartily wish the great sea-serpent would bury 
its own relations; but Frank does not, and any one who 
would bring hiro the bead of the fawily would be bis friend 
for life. Ono the whole, Mr. Buckland prefers live snakes 
about bim, but he bas not yet sucveeded in getting his house- 
bold to agree with bim. 

Perbaps tbe worst momenta for the family are those when 
the parvels-delivery van drives up to the door, On these 
vcceasions there is a general Closing of windows observacie io 
the noc ighborhvod, and tue only light-hearted creature within 
the zovlogical circle of Frank Huckiand’s bome just then is 
toe persevering parrot, who takes the credit of the van's 
arrival to himself. The naturalist steals out to survey the 
state of toings, and, if likely to be very odorous, the man 
foels uneasy, while the husband, deep and treacherous, dropsa 
propitiavory sovereign jute bis wife's band and recommends 
ber to try alittle shopping in some disiant region. Once it 
was a gorilia in a cask; and wheo his unfortunate wife re- 
turned .o her home she found Frank in bigh spirits and the 
gorilla in even bigher. Mr. Buckiand's chief domestic griev- 
ance isa the duster, which oe regards asa mischi vous inven- 
tion of women. Household operations have consequenily to 
be conducted by stealth, and usually in bis absence on of- 
ficial rounds as Government Inspector of Fisheries. Not 
long ago he returned nome to find the giant's au ograph 
whitewashed off the dining-room ceiling, and was in despair; 
but discovering the row of postage stamps a foot or two 
above the door marking the giant's beight he was in a measure 
coosoled. Mr. Bucklaud makes the scullery his cniet atelier, 
und shares the kitchen, «beu she will let bim, with the cook. 
Her muster is so kindly and pleasing «a gentiemun that she 
cannot refuse sometimes woen be asks for her help. It is 
his especial delignt to entertain celebrities on view in the 
town. This makes bim the idoi of all the children and stray 
waifs in the neighborhood, who crowd round the door 
when a party is expected, or clamber up the raillogs to geta 
good view of the giant guving in or the dwarf coming away. 
The due etiquette .o be observed at these feasts ia at times 
perplexing. Chinamen, Aztecs, Exquimaux or Zulus 
are the guesta, the chief difficulty is with the bill of fare; but 
the ceremonlial becomes complicated if Mrs. Buckland has to 
choose which arm to take of the four owned by the 4iamese 
Twins; nor are matters put right by Mr. Buckland leading 
the way wita the IT'wo-headed Nightingale; while much dis 
cussion was needed to decide whether Mr. Buckland should 
hand in Julia Pastrana (the hairy woman), or that personage 
—by virtue of her beard—should take in the laay of the 
house. Nothing could bave been more apailing than what 
bappened when Mr. Buckland was bonored at dinner by 
Tomati Hapiromani W harinaki and a number of New Zealand 
chiefa. Toe party had adjourned to the monkey-room to 
smoke the pipe of peace, when for their amusement the boat 
turned some six-and-thirty siow-worms out of a box. In- 
atantaneously the gucets were travsformed, the garb of 
civilization slipped off and they returned to the wild un- 
tutored savage. Witb one frantic glance at the slow-worms 
on the floor, they uttered will yells and straightway fled. 
Down-stairs the dining room was opeu; througb this into the 
garden, helter-skelter. Two of them, seeing another open 
window and at it a peaceable oid lady at work, headed for it, 
dashed tu, and with their tattooed faces and awful ories 
nearly were her death. It appeared that they entertained a 


superstitious horror of the slow worm: to them it wis the 
Ngarara ''—the incarnation of the power of evil. 

Naturulist, scientist, experimental explorer in new and 
unknown fields, Mr. Buckland enjoys the entrée to the 
learned and pleasant circles to which his birth and education 
entitie bim, and where bis agreeable manners insure him a 
ready welcome, but his whole heart and soul are concentra- 
ted on the great work he bas taken in hand. However wide 
may be the spread of the doctrines of evolution they will 
find no convert in Frank, who still steadfastly and earnestly 
believes that the creation is the true manif. station of the 
power, greatness and wisdom of God. 


PUZZLES. 


LITERARY ENIGMA. 
Lam composed of 37 letters. 

24, 37, 14, 3, HA, 27, a Greek poet. 

1, 9, 23, 4, 31, 29, 13, 22, 2, 15, 21, 12, one of Mrs. Brown 
ing’s beautiful poems. 

22. 12, 35, 19. 36, "6, 14 ll, one of * Spenser's 
melodious lays.” 

29. 32, 23, 12, 8, 18, a celebrated Tri-h author. 

6, 26, 28, 35, one of Bennyson’s poems. 

10, 20, 19, 5, 11, 30, 11, 12, 29, 27, 16, 17, a character in 
one of Mrs. Stowe’'s novels. 

The whole is a quotation from Campbell. 

De FORREST. 
ANAGRAMS. 
Noted Women. 

(The game of anagrams, when properly played, is 
one of the most entertaining poustime= that can be 
offered. Every household should have a box of letters 
for playing tbhix game. Geta sheet or two of card- 
board and cul it up into pieces half an inch -quare, 
and on each piece make a letter of the alphabet. 
Have a full alphabet for each member of the family, 
so that all may join. 

When you find anagrams in the Christian Union or 
elsewhere, let each one select from his or her box the 
letters given and endeuvor to arrange them side by 
-ide in such order as to give the correct answers. All 
must begin at the same moment, and the one who 
first announces the result wins the game.) 

1. Ethel Barr Cotton. 

2. Editha FE. M'Garrow. 

Rachel Orne Chellis. 

Angie T. 8. Atherton. 

Amy L. 8S. Livermore. 

Isadore C. Alger. 

Cora Esther Witherbee. 

Mira Orme Varley. 
DELETIONS. 


Delete the middle letter of each word. 
1. Circularly, and leave to berder upon. 
2. A Roman measure, and leave a fish. 

3. A mining term, and leave a fish. 

4. Part of a flower, and leave an animal. 
5. A philosopher, and leave shurtly. 

6. Disappeared, and leave a noted artist. 


M. D. H. 
CUBE PUZZLE. 
x ° 


The straight lines of seven letters, the diagona!s of 
five as indicated by periods. Every line, both straight 
and diagonal, commences with the letter “D" and 
ends with the same. The upper line, something which 
you did when asleep. The straight line downward 
from this at the right signifies injured somewhat. 
The opposite line signifies firmness. The line at the 
bottom of this square signifies fear. The upper line 
of the second square signifies separation. The line at 
the right signifies not fresh. The opposite line signi- 
fies false accu-ation. The lower line of this square 
signifies to take unlawfully. The upper diagonal at 
the right read downward signifies aftera meal. The 
opposite diagonal signifies courage. The right hand 
diagonal of the lower square signifies the noting of 
time. The left hand diagonal signifies a very ancient 
people of Britain. M. B. H. 

ENIGMA. 
Iam composed of 16 letters. 

My 4, 15, 6 is a sweetmeat. 

My 2, 15, 7 is @ masculine name. 

My 1, 16, 122, 9is an ornament sometimes worn on a 
hat. 

My 6, 10, 8, 3, 7, 14 is a girl’s*name. 

My 11, 5, 12, 13 is also a feminine pame. 

My whole is the pame of a man who has until re- 
ceutly been famous in English Commons. 

CURTAILED REMAINDERS. 
Curtail to restrain and leave to stuff. 
‘* a nobleman and leave part of the body. 
” food and leave distant. 

™ a fermenting mixture and leave permission. 

7 an abbreviated title of nobility and leave a 
tribunal. 

“ a synonym for cunning and leave an animal. 

The curtailed letters written in order give a word 
meaning abundant. L & 

For answers to Puzzles of Jan. 16 see next week's 
iseue, 
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Farm and Garden. 


Tue Floral Re ‘porter dpunot forego 
the pleasure of printing the rest of his 
metrepolitan survey: 

New York florists usually work all night 
before New Year's Day, the demand for 
floral gifts, house decorations aud dress 
ornamentations being more numerous 
than at any other time of year. The 
mild winter weather brought into pre- 
mature blossom many plants intended 
for Christmas, aud so shortened the 
supply that the sale of cut flowers was 
suspended for two'or three days previ- 
ous to New Year's. At Fitzpatrick’s the 
reporter saw a cellar full of baskets and 
pyramids, in which Niel buds, pansies 
and smilax were freely uscd ; Gabrielson 
had a magnificent display of exotics, 
every basket«f which was a study; at 
Welterle’s he “waded in exotics;” at 
Wilsou’s he saw Mr. Astor's present toa 
friend—a stand six feet high composed 
of twelve banks of thowers, some of 
choice rose buds, of lilies of the 
valley. and another of hyaciuth sprays. 
The work was surmounted by a cage 
containing paroquets. Walter Reid bad 
a flower clock faced with white carna- 
tions and figured with crimson; Becker 


one 


Bros.’ flower fans, fringed with feather 
grass, were exquisite. A tlower ship, a 


cradle, and a bridge basket were special 
features at other florists. A solid ivy 
cross, four feet high, and hung with 
wreath of camellias, stevias and peerless 
pinks was’ made for a funeral by one 
florist, and an ivy wreath for a grave. 


‘with a knot of Marie Louise violets on 


one part with bows of Roman hyacinths, 
by another. An oval basket for the 
Paulist Fathers’ Church on Christmas 


had the words ** Adoremus Te” in red 
carnations on a white ground. Miss 


Pink, of Fast 36th St. was married in 
Lyric Hall on the 5d inst, and very ap- 
propriately the room was transformed 
into a tropical garden by Mr. Boltman, 
of Sixth Avenue. Evergreens, tree 
ferns and tropical palms encircled the 
hall, while ba-kets and bguquets were 
scattered in every available space 

At Mrs. Astor's ball on the 2d inst. it 
took twenty men from -ix to eight 
o'clock in the evening to carry the floral 
decorations from Ekirch & Wilson's to 
the house. The corridors were forests 
of trees; staircases were draped and mir- 
rors heavily flowered; stands of exotics 
were in every corner; Vases of marble 
and choice ceramics were luxuriantly 
filled; three immense balls hung be- 
tween the doors; and six hundred yards 
of smilax twined with roses aud orchids 


were festooned over every article to 
which it could lend grace. Of table- 


baskets and hand-bouquects there Was 
no end. 

In his street rambles the reporter notes 
that the bow window of 505 Fifthavenue 
is exquisitely dres-ed with growing 
plants; that the wreaths which deco- 

“ate the drawing-room witdows of 46 
West Forty-fifth street are the perfection 
of gracefulness; that a newly blossomed 
rose was cut in Mrs. Romeyu’s garden 
in Thirteenth street on December 25rd; 
that Martin geramums, which turn 
crimson in cold weather, are sold on 
Union Square; that the turf in Green- 
wood Cemetery is still radiant and 
velvety, while the evergreen hedges are 
discolored ; also that pet lambs made of 
white immortelles sell for four dollars in 
the shops near the cemetery and make a 
handsome decoration for a child's grave 
at this season. 

In the way of practical advice we are 
told that geranium leaves, if they are to 
be worn, should be cut aud placed in 
water the night before, to freshen and 
toughen them; that ivy leaves, when 
used in pieces, should be polished; that 
camellias flower best in a cool room; 
that window plants sheuld be thor- 
oughly showered once a week and in 
zero weather protected at night by 
newspapers; that plants should not be 
sprinkled when in position to catch 
strong light from. sun or gus, the water 
drops forming lenses which act like 
burning glasses, and that flower baskets 
to keep well should be turned up and 
well wet through the moss. 

Under the head of miscellaneous facts 
we may group these: The stock in city 
hot houses when loaned for decoration 
ut entertainments is much blighted by 


exposure to gas and furnace heat. 
bedraggled palms and discolored be 
ferns tell plainly that they have been 
out on a night's dissipation. A spray 
of three diamond-studded leaves was 
brought toa Broadway florist to havea 
buneh of rose buds fastened in it. A 
Niel, a Bon Silene and a Douglass threw 
the gems into the shade. The florists 
complain that private growers damage 
the regular trade by selling their flow- | 
ers at random prices. During the boli- 
days several amateur plantsmen of 
means sold, instead of giving away, 
their exotics, and interfered considera- 
bly with the pecuniary prospects of 
regular growers. And yet we must bhe- 
lieve that the florist’s profits, or at least 
bis figures, are extraordinary when we 
are told that a young bridegroom call- 
ing in to settle for his wedaing flowers 
was so shocked by the amount of his 
bill that he fainted away and had to be 
laid on a sofa while restoratives were 
administered. It is judiciously added 
that as the florist is a gentleman the 
difficulty will probably be arranged. 

After hearing so much of the hard 
work done by the florists during the 
holiday season we are glad to read that, 
“Our chief florists last evening took a 
few hours’ relaxation and sat down to- 
gether at the dinner of the Horticultural 
Sosiety at half past six. Long before 
that hour magnificent designs began to 
arrive from the different floral houses, 
each one seeming to strive to outdo the 
rest. One by one as the guests arnmved 
they would walk around and select the 
flowers they deemed most beautiful. 
There was W. ©. Wilson, the Floral King 
Of Delmonico’s balls aud dinners, and 
Walter Reid giving his time and thoughts 
to making others happy, and staunch 
Gunerius Gabrielson and many others. 
President Patterson sent a fine collection 
of orchids; Wilson a fountain of sprays 
of pointsettia leaves and hyacinths; 
George Such, some royal orchids and 
foliage plants; and Ekirch and Wilson a 
gorgeous table design. Capital speeches 
were made by Wm. Flliot, John Hender- 
son, Peter Henderson. Walter Reid, W. 
J. Davison and J. Hogg.” 

As we said in the beginning, happy is 
the lot of a floral reporter. Who would 
not be he’? Butstop;: mayit not be ashe 
that collects these charming items, and 
that the work is one of which the rude 
masculine is incapable? We must leave 
our readers to guess it out. 


EDUCATION AL. 


NATIONAL SCHOOTL, OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Next Term opens February ith. A «#ixty-pawe cat- 
ai.gue, with ful! particulare, sent on avplrention, 

J.W. VEM «K&B. A.M.. President. 


LEGE. Beet advantages tn Science, 
_ KE DAV MOORE, PRES. 
Madison University. 3, 4, 6,8, or 10 years’ course. 
Year 57 up'd Sept. 14. Ad. Dr. Spear, tiamititon. N.Y. 


G REENWICH AC ADE wy. Musica! 
Institute and mmerciai Fuucded 
For both sexes. A SKA SIDE Orn 
ute from New Vork to Address 
. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., Principal, 
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‘Brooklyn Advertisements, 


Eureka Sprinkler. 


Nickel-plated, price S5c 
byma’!. these prioblers 
are uscd 
eut «f deers; also fir 
purposes, such a« cleaning 


rundry 
‘we 
All of Mabber Goods on hand fur- 
| Hubder Tubing tor was ‘ves, an 
Hosefor street-washing burp: ses, soecumity 
nd see the new Hose-Ree! «na Movable bountain 
ton Lawne-. i (ata woe and Price List 
mailed tree, ENTS WANTE# 
LYN Ki BBER WORKS, «. B. Dic 
Propriet r. Adams St. near Cit Hall, tre 
lyn, 'N Y. N. B.—The rubber parte: these 
can be alled but the glassware 


HARDING & CO. 
317 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 


All the novelties in 


FINE BOOTS & 


At Low Prices. 


8th Public Rehearsal, Friday, Feb. 1. 


TICKETS. 50 CENTS, 
ME. THEODOK E THOMAS, CONDUCTOR. 
BEETHOVEN 


2. Overture—" Coriwian, 

We Mare Variations, Op. GOLDMAKK 
4. Traumerei (vy request). SCHUMANN. 


HEALTH 


FOOD COMPANY, 
9 CLINT. N ST., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Branch of 741 Fourth Avenuc, New Vork. 
Brain. Nerve. Blood. Bone and Muecle Foods, in 
verfect flours, wiuten=, pearteo and cranulated 
Wheat, Barley, Oats. ive. Ac. Perfect F oda for 
invalids ane Infants. Pom. .rins, a «¢ neentrated 
fruit Jutee. With ui suger welatine. Perfect 
(range Marnalade, and half Orange reserves. 
ire Iree. 


OVINGTGN BROTHERS. 


Fine China and thoodsa, Majolica, 
Wedaeweo: and Fayence Ware, A tine «- 
of Clecks. Brenzes, and 
Fancy G@eede of ourown importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and Neo. 146 Stute hicago. 


M. E. DOTY, 


213 Falton Street. near Concord, Brooklyn 
A full assortment. f 
Gent’s Rurnishing Goods. 
SHIRTS MADE TO ORDFR. 


Shirts re-bosome*, &c. Co lire and Cuffs baup- 
dried same as ne w. 


MANACED BY LADIES. | 
Lirooklyn Employment Buarcanu, 


24 Ceoncerd Street, betweeu Fultor 
Washbingtou Sireets, Breoklya. 
Family helo of all tints. We de net pr mise 
verfection, but try to select good women for du- 
DMeetic service Withoul reward te nationalite of 
‘elizgion. N.B.- Wet \urses «<upplied, 


A. THOMPSON’S 
Restaurant and Confectionery. 
30 CLINTON S8T., 


Between Pierrep oat and Fulton Streets. 


pled with a choice variety of 


tice Creams, 
Oysters. Jelited i-ame, Vy ramida. 
Mottoes Bridal and fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc. 
Entire (mtiite of Decorated China, “i!ver and 
Glus« furni«hed. 
Reliatle Waiters Sent in all ¢ aars. 


50 ‘Best Mixed rth name in case, loc | 


Dy alike, ive. juth 


Hall’s Journal o of Health 


Alms to show how disease may be av. sided with. 
out medicine. It is the ol.est avd best of all 
the health publications. 

Terms $1.50 a peor. See eight months. 
Sample Copy, 10: 

E. H. GIBRS. D.. E meer 
ible House, New York. | 4 


8 The INDEX is the leading Baptist paper of the South. 


Photographs of Celebrities, 


equalte Satara Plants, far upe 
work. Address GEUKGE M. 


sec nd =t., Poiladeiplia, Pa. 


LANTERAS AND EKEOP. 
TIC 


ANTHONY & Gr niway. A 
Meir po'itan. and Views 
Graphosecopes, Chromeoe and Fiames. Albums 
het graphic 
parencies Phot wraohic Matertais 
Awarded first premium at Vienoua & Philadelphia 


RAFF. | 


recommend the 
RED. Bim ch etter owe Sold by druegi«<te or 
anv “nt b | for 


Five for 


We tding Ke eptions, Parties, Dinners, etc., sup- | 


Charliette de Russ«, 


BAKE. Not | | 


| FLOWERING 


SHOES, 


HARDING & CO., 517 Fulton Brooklyn. 


Brooklyn Philharmonic. 
2. 000.000 ACRE 


PLANTS FOR 


By Mail. 


Your selection from the fit. wing: Ageratums, 


Postage Paid. 


Bouvardias, Begor tas, Callas, Cuyheas, Coleus, 
luis es, Fuchsins, Feverfew, Fragraria, Geraniums, 
Gladiolus, Hellotr: pes, lvies, Lantunas, rees, 
megrunates, ilen, Pioks, Sa.ilax, stevia. Tube- 
roses, Togiidius. or Vi lets. Sen fur our new 
cutalogue. (freet alle nf 
nll the leading varieties of piants ana hew to 
treat them. We claim it to be the cheapest list 

ever offered to the oublic. THOS. ELVERSON. 
Hillside Greenhouses, New Brighton, Pa. 


SEAUTIFUL ROSE 


AND OTHER PLANTS. 


MAILING PLANTS our SPECIALTY. 
FLORAL CUIDE Now READ 


A FARM. 


ow isthe time eit. 
LARS for an Acre of the BEST land in America. 


in Fastern Nebraska now for Sale 
: INTE 
Full’ sent free 
dress O, F. DAVIS, 

NEBRASKA, 


FIVE DOL- 


Laud Agent U. P. R., 


BREAKFAST, LUNCH ANO —= JF DEFIES ALL HONEST 
COMPETITION. SOLD BY ALL LEADING GROCERS*? 


discount to HOSPITALS, SEMINARIES 
and RELIGIOUS SOCIKTLES., 


SARLET. Crimace, Vislet, Porple, Maroon 


BROWN. 
BLACK. 


‘all 


Komen & Tune Books 
GS FOR THE SANCTUA 


ON NGS AND INS & coe 

PSALMS 
FOR Pope 


pr... SOCIAL MEETING & FAMILY: 


fal 
Att 


K, Chicago & New Orleanga 


New Vear Cards. with name, We. 25 Ex- 
tra Mixed Geo. Keed & CO..Nassau, 


David W. Lewis & Co. 


“BUTTER ON COMMISSION.” 


RTIFICIAL PLANTS AND V INES for. 


SALEs QUICK AND PROMPT, AND MONEY 
SOON AS SOLD. 

We «pecially solicit consignments of your Fall- 

make Butter. Address letters and mark packages 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
NEW YORK, 


65 MIXED CAKDs, #ith name, and stamp. 
Ag’te Onrfit Me Rriatol 


Business Men want to advertise in a paper READ By THE GREATEST NUMBER of — in order to make it pay. 


-“@ 


“And is the ONLY ONE in Georgia! And .. . EAD iargely by Merchants and Farmers! 


any article 
f« 


rand 
hing 


having teen wsed wt canbe m 
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JAN. 30. 


THE 


CHRISTIAN 


ONION. 


EW PUBLIC ATIONS. 


A St Story for the Times by Hesba 
Stretton, 


THROUGH A 
NEEDLES EYE. 
By Hesba Stretton, author of 
Bede’s Charity,” “ Brought 
Home,” “ Jessica,’ [&c., 


The aim of this admirable story —for it is 
‘*a novel with a purpose” —ts disclosed by 
its title. 

The working of an upright mind, @e- 
posed to strong and sublle temptation to de- 
viale from the narrow of Christian 
integrity, is depicted with great power, 

The authors foomer works hace had 
marked success in this country; and in 
Fngland she ranks among the three or four 
mont successful writers of religious fiction, 
over 100,000 of some of her works having 
been sold. 

“Through a Needle’'s Hye” is absorbing 
im tis interest, and its lesson is of striking 
application to the present time of struggle to 
relain wealth. 


1 val., large l2me. 


— 


Dodd, Mead & Company, 
PUBLISUERS, 
751 Breadway. 


BOTANY. 


HOW PLANTS BEHAVE. | SCHOOL & FIFLD BOOK 
HOW PLANTS GROW. | MANUAL. 
<TRUCTURAL. 


Prof. ASA GRAY, 


‘Of Harvard University. 


The standard, the mest por paler. and the 
moat extensively used of Botanical Tee 
We shall have gre it pleasure very 
favorable terme forthe duction of anv of the 
rH ke of thre series, and wil! send sam ple eopres of 


$1.50. 


w Plants Grew aod The Schoeoland Ficld 
&—the tw. beet adaptes for the ord- 
pary choo! course. for examination, wich a view 
to on reeeipt of half the retail price, 


Hew Plants Grow - $0.56 
ool and Field Book... 1.25 
ours ULARSB giving full descriptive notices of EACH 
BOOK Of the sertes, wif PRICES, and many Lratémo- 
nials from ominent sctrnt ste and tea hers, wil be 
to teachers and educatwnits on 
to 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


Edacational Pablishers, 
138 and 140 Grasd rect, New ork. 


A WEW &. Book BY DURDEN, 


MABEL HOWARD. $1.25 


Bosten : D. LOTHROP & CO., Pablishers. 


RTIBTS a practical guide to oi! ard 
Water color painting, crayon crawing, Ac. I- 
JESSE HANEY & co., 119 
St.. 
UNTER’S and TRAPPER’S Ilinetrated 
Pra cticai Guide — and rifte «eh otipeg: 
and using traps, en res and neta: bata 
ano Daiting; oreservice, stretching, dressing, tan- 
Bing and Oveing +kinaano furs, fiehing, With 
fifty ecgravings. 20 oen's. Te xidermist’s Manual, 
ike Training. 2, «of bookee! ers or Dy mail. 
JERSE HANEY Ci 119 Nassau ¥. 


1) Loc UTIONIST’S JOURNAL gives 
A choicest stunocare and pie: es for profes- 
and amateur readers anc speakers— ber ic, 
bumorous, «'mect, Juet the thing wanted, 

7 sise, 10 cts. of any newscealer or by mal’. 
HANEY & €O., 119 Nasswu St, New York. 


HARPER’? MAGAZINE. HARPER'S WEEKLY 
aed HAKRPER’® BAZAK: Une copy of eather for 
one wear, Postage Prepald by fhe Pu Pubes amy 

becriber im the L'niled States er (anada on receipt 


of 

HARPER'S MAGAZING, WEEKLY. and 
LLABPEK’S BAZAR, to one address, for one 
Pui Or any two for 87. Postage prepaid 

on receipt of Ten Cente. 


Cheapest Bookstore 
e World. 


73:8 ue Old at your price 
Meeniticent Books at our price. 
974°3 Bibies sud Prayer Bo ke at any 
en vf Sction free. LaGoAT 
Beekman Mt... New Moet (fies. New V ork. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
37 PARK ROW, NkW VoRK, 


Offer BIBLES ALL SIZhs, ALBUMS, JUVENILES, 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, STANDAXKD®, IMMENSE 
SORTMENT for the CUR 
STOCK ts in and 

by Pp on ar plication. 


RICKS KEDUCED, 


CASSELL, GALPLN 
Hroadway, New Vork. 


New Catal goes 


Those answering an Advertisement t 
will confer a favor Spon the Adver~ 


tiser and the Publisher b tati 
thet they saw the adve rtisemeut | 
the Christian Union 


| Arnold, Constable & 


HAVE NOW OPEN THEIR ENTIRE 
SPRING ASSORTMENT OF 


India Shawls, 


Which, for RXTENT, CHEAPNESSand NOV- 
ELTY IN DBSIGN, have never been 
equalled in this country. 


Broadway, corner {9th Street. 
1878, 


JONES. 


CHOICEST NOVELTIES 


z 
Dress Goods, ZZ Boys’ Multa. 


Macaques Zz Millinery. 
Zz Fancy: Geoda. 
Shawls Hostery. 


JONES © 


EIGHTH AVE. EIGHTH AVE. 


AND 
| Nineteenth Mtreet. Nineteeoth Strect. 
Z 
vA 
vA z 
. JONES 
Shere. Z Z Sitka. 
Z Clothe, 
Underwear 7 Domestics, 
Uphotetery, 2. Oarpets, 
Furnitare, 


Heas«e Furvishing 
Zz CGioeda,. 


Pancy Goods, Toya, Glaseware, Crockery. 
Silverware, 


Extraordinary indacements ip al! decartments 
All orders qwi't! receive prompt attestion. Cuta- 
sent free 


JONES sen JONES 


Oorner Nineteenth #treet. N.Y. 


USE 


And Milward’s “ Helix’? Needles. 


(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Everywhere. 


TO ADVERTISERS! | 


AY SON’S MANUAL 


FOR ADVERTISERS. 16) More comple: 

than any whl ha ive preceded af. Gives the mare 

Cc} irreulation, and advertising rut: «<everanl t int tm 
nited ters 


Powspapers in the md Canswda, are 
eontains more information of value te an ad: 

than can be found m any other pabheation. All list 
have carefully revised, and where praciioabh 
prices bave been reduced The special offers ar 
numerous and advantageous, be sure t 
ING AGENTS Tignes rind 


ACGCENTS WANTED in every City 
and Town to sell 


Takes wut a Grease Spot, Paint or Stains from 
your Clothes, Silks, Woolens, Cashmeres, ¢te., 
tnatantly, kaving no Stain, Smell, nor 
tayuring the most delicate fabric 
that walér willl not spot. 


Price S cents. Sent by mai! on receipt of price 


Large proftite can be made by active men and 
women. Bend for Circular and proces. 


Office and Salesroom, 118 Liberty St. 
Address 
L/OTER MANUFACTURING CO., 
Lock Bocce 3395, 
New Vork City. 


Crateful — - Comforting. 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


Bola only In Packets labeled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., 


HOM@OPATHIC CHEMISTS 
LONDON, 


Those Elgin Silver Watches 


Office of the Elgin National Watch Co., Chicago, Ill. 
To the Proprietors of the Christian Union 


GENTLEMEN Replying to your inquiries concerning the Watenes 


ordered of us, permit me to say the 


eure are key-winding, manuafactur- 


ed expressly for you, contain seven jewels, engraved “ CHRISTIAN 


UNION,” 


ing cases, and each is accompanied 


regulated before delivery, put up in warranted silver hont- 


by one of our guarantee medals: 


in fact, we make no movements which are not guaranteed. 


Youre respectfully, 


T. W. BAXTER, 
Manager Elgin Natl Watch Ce 


~ Before Purchasing Paints or Roofing, send for Reduced Price List of 


W. EL IN & 


ASBESTOS MATERIALS. 
H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


The moat onsen ive monnfactarersin the world of HOUSE PAINTS, FIRE-PROOF PAINTS, 
“TEAM PI 


ROOF PAINT, ING 
ing, Fire, 
FOR USE, 


PE and BOILER “team Pack- 
Coatings, Cements, Sheathing», 
BASILY APPLIED BY ANY 


ONE. 


These articies are superior in quality and durability to any others for similar purposes, and are in 


use by thousands of the moet prominent Merehanta, Manufacturers, Builder«, 
Liberal inducements to General 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, PRICE LISTS, Ac. 


panies in this country. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES, 


and Rai! Koad Com- 
rcha:.ta, Dealers, and Large Consume re. 


Also tor sale by BRANCH, 406 Arch St.; DOWNIg, TRAINER & Co... Boston; M. Mw 


Breck & Louie: C. A. 


ARKER & New Urieane: 


THOMPSON & T PSON, San Francisco. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 


Switches, Braids, Chatelaines, Cuts, Frizzes, Invisible Waves, Wigs 


‘rom 


H. JULIAN, 30! Canal Street, two doors from Broadway, N. Y. 


PAYS, 
FIRST,— He im 


SEOOND.—He 
ae uarters, where 


ee noexorbitant rents to pay 


cent to the tof the good 
FOUK 


BEC 


the tashtonabie op-town #treets, but remains io 


he has been established ter m6 Y . 
D.—He bas no monents dressed and expensive clerks tu pay. These necessarily add per 


TH.—He pumastacenée the manufacturing himself. 40 4s to ensare and guarantee Certain 


eatiafuction. 


It is the Cheapest and Most Reliable House. 


Circular and Price List free. SEND FOR IT, etating where you saw this advertisement. 
rent, O.D., free of charge. 


PRICES REDUCED. 
MASON & HAMLIN 


ORCAN Co. 


have the pleasure of announc'ne that recent de- 
crease in coset of material and labor, and increase 
n manufacturing facilities, hu ve enabled them to 
make rednetionin theirCatal cue prices of from 
#10 to on each Organ. (See Price Liat dated 
November, 1877.) 

Organpe of their manufacture are acknowledged 
to stand at the head of instruments of this cives, 
having merited and received Highest Honors 
at all Werid’s Exhibitions for ten years. 


NEW STYLES, NOW READY, 


Furpases previous productions in musical excelience 
and beauty of cases. Soild fur cash, or inatall- 
ments; ofr rented until rent pays. llustrated 
Catalogues and Reduced Price Liste (November 
18.7), sent free. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 


Tremont St... BUSTON; Union NEW 
; Wabash Ave... CHIC AGH, 


ORGANS $45—brand new. earracted. 1S 
0 (; NS ony ‘test trial. Other bargains 24 pp. 

il. Newepaper all about 
war, free. DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N J. 


TEXAS 


Are you thinking of going to Texas? 
Do you want reliable 
regard to the Iv-ne Star State? “ub 
scribe forthe FuRT RT DEM- 
Bric Pomeroy. hie 
Pas the repu- 
tation of beng the most lively and 
indus'riv us of all the papers in the 
State.” Subseeription orice. year. 
=x months, $1.0. 10 
cents for sampie copy with Texas 
seupp'ement 
Address, DEMOCRAT. 
Fort Worth, Texaa. 


4 Mixed Cards, with name, Weta. Agente’ 
outnt, L. JUNES co., asean, N.Y. 

4 Nomes printed on 100 fine Bri«t«! Curda an’ sert 
one eddress fur Hc. J. L. Hyde, Pomfret Land- 
tog, Ct 
25 Elegant Cards, no two alike. with neme. 
Ue. post paid. J. B. Nagssaa, N. Y. 


Goods 
If netapproved can be returned at my extense. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, etc., known to the publie since 


Patent 


West Troy. 8. ¥. New 
Mvoantings. 


( ata/oquesa jree. No Agencies. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Estab!’ i In 1837. 

Superior Belis of Copper and Tin, mounted 
the best Rotary Haugings, for Church« , 
Schools, Parma, Factories, Court-houses, 
Alarms. Tower Clocks etc. Fully Werrent- 

Catalogue sent Free, 

& Torr, 102 St. Clee’ 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, N. ¥. 
Mapufa: ture superi r 
Spertal attention given to CHU Ken ‘BELLS. 


Hitustrated Catal gue sent free 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Agent, Canvasser, Trader, or 
4 Speculater -hon'a read the Agent's Jour- 
nal. it telis you who keeps the best s«lling 
Goode for you to handle. It saves you from 
nds, Mwinoclers, Ac. Gives you valuenle sug- 
gestions relating tu Cinvas+ing. of funny 
"necJotes and spicy stories, &c. A hanasu mely 
bound 24 page Specimen Copy sent Fre 
Address AGEN 18’ JOURNAL, New Vork. 


2 Salesmen wanted to 
de Goods Wo dea_ers. No peddling. 

1 00: Expenmes Permanent em) loy 
cub addrese S.A. GRANT A&C 

2,4 5 hiome St., Cinciuaati, U. 


85 to S10 day to Wide Awake Agents. ple 
und Catalogue free. R. Fleteher, Dev =t.. N.Y. 


Ladies sjiegant 
imitation Kose 
Coral Set Breast- 
pin and t 


ti paper 
paets r cents. 
Imitation Ceral 


Cents- per 
set _orthres 
ae? f Tr 5 
cents. Ele- 
gant Neck 
Inces with 

harwes 
| 

cents © ctra required on all onter 


WAN ED SALESME N for a wholesale house. 
R. &Co., box 164, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Ex 
sveral Salary, tr 
avear. Agenta wanted everywhere. Roe 
Worra Co., Louis, Me. 


» 
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